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THE WEEK. - 





THE QUEEN attained the com- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: pletion of her eightieth year on 
AT HOME. Wednesday, when her birthday 
was celebrated with unusual 
demonstrations of loyalty and goodwill, not only 
throughout this country, but in all parts of the 
empire. The official celebration in London has 
been put off, in consequence of the Whitsuntide 
recess, until next Saturday, when there will be the 
usual Ministerial banquets and illuminations; but 
London loyalty was not to be denied the chance of 
expressing itself on Wednesday. There was a great 
display of flags in the public thoroughfares, an 
entertainment to the children of the naval and 
military schools at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
afternoon, and a banquet at the Hétel Cecil in the 
evening presided over by Lord Rosebery, who made 
an admirable speech in proposing the royal toast 
The Queen is in excellent health, but she is suffering 
from cataract in both eyes, a disease which, happily, 
does not affect her general condition, though it inter- 
feres greatly with her power of seeing. 


A FEW hours before his appearance at the Hotel 
Cecil, Lord Rosebery had delivered a very happy 
and ingenious speech at the opening of a Cottage 
Hospital at Carshalton. After a reference to the 
disappearance of the sharp lines dividing classes 
produced by such meetings, and by railways (one 
would rather say by the modern facilities for 
travelling third class), and by sport, he discussed 
the advantages of being rich. He found them, not 
in the luxuries commanded, human enjoyment having 
narrow limitations, but chiefly in the superior com- 
mand of medical advice which the wealthier classes 
are able to ensure. Even that superiority, he pointed 
out, was diminished by the creation of hospitals, 
and therefore they made for the elimination of class 
barriers and the promotion of a common life. 





Mr. MorRLEy’s speech on Thursday to Sir Charles 
Dilke’s constituents was an interesting attempt to 
define the precise nature of his views upon questions 
of Imperial policy, coupled with a somewhat bold 
assertion that those views have the support of the 
majority of the Liberal party. Everybody knows 
that Mr. Morley regards any expansion of the 
empire as being in itself a misfortune, and deplores 
the fact that the attention of the public is called 
from domestic affairs by the necessity which is 





imposed upon it of attending to the interests of 
Greater Britain. “Sane Imperialists” only differ 
from him in degree. They also object to mere 
objectless expansion; but they acknowledge that 
we have got a great empire to whose interests we 
are bound to attend, and they do not think that 
it is, upon the whole, a bad thing for Englishmen 
that they have this burden of Imperial duty laid 
upon them. We imagine that most Liberals take 
this view of the subject rather than the narrower 
view taken by Mr. Morley, and we cannot see that 
he is entitled to claim the vote on his resolution on 
the Soudan expedition as proof that he has the 
party behind him. He has no right to count Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s vote without taking 
note of Sir Henry’s speech. 





THE Whitsuntide holidays have been signalised, 
as usual, by the Congresses of Co-operators and of 
various friendly societies which have met respec- 


tively at Liverpool, Middleshrough, Newcastle-on-., 


Tyne, and Birmingham. All alike had a satisfactory 
tale of progress to tell, and the co-operative 
societies, though they suffer from “ overlapping ”’— 
otherwise internecine competition — are devising 
means of extension to sections of the population 
which are as yet hardly touched. The benefit 
societies, as we point out on a later page, exhibited 
generally a good deal of disquiet at the effects upon 
them of the Employers’ Liability Act, and of dis- 
trust of Government interference, direct or indirect, 
with their working. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who is himself a member of 
the Grand United Order of Oddfellows, took occasion 
to invite his brethren, who were in conference in 
Birmingham, to his house at Highbury, and to 
criticise their attitude towards Government inter- 
ference. He dwelt on the danger of actual insol- 
vency that besets the smaller and weaker benefit 
societies, and on the “actuarial insolvency” of 
some of the larger ones; he deprecated their 
hostility to State interference: and he defended 
the Employers’ Liability Act in terms that show 
that the attacks made on it have been felt. He 
assured his hearers it was not leading to the extensive 
discharge of the older men—somebody interjected 
“ Barrow,” but Mr. Chamberlain gravely assured his 
audience that what had been done there was done 
without the knowledge of the chairman, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and that the directors did not mean to 
follow it up ; and he went on to say that the Act led 
only to a fractional percentage of cases of litigation, 
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and that the compensation it affords would relieve 
sufferers from the necessity of asking for aid from 
their benefit societies—a view which treats human 
nature as quite superfluously altruistic. 


Tue deliverance on the Old Age Pension question 
with which Mr. Chamberlain closed his remarks was 
not less significant. He strongly condemned any 
universal scheme—declared that the undeserving 
ought to be left to the Poor Law, but that the 
deserving might be helped by State aid, if only the 
friendly societies would co-operate; and that he 
hoped something considerable might be achieved 
even before the present Parliament had run its 
course. Instead of mentioning a proposal “«o 
simple that anyone could understand it,” Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that he had considered from 
the first the difficulties of a solution, and had put 
forward suggestions from time to time for criticism 
and consideration and amendment. In short, the 
question is to be solved by sections, and the first 
step, if the friendly societies will lend their aid, is 
to give to those who have. This is sound economics, 
but it will hardly satisfy the expectations Mr. 
Chamberlain and his Liberal Unionist followers 
have raised. 


THE annual convention of the Irish National 
League of Great Britain was held at Bradford on 
Saturday. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., presided, and 
delivered a very sensible address, in which he dwelt 
upon the disastrous results which had been pro- 
duced by the dissensions among the Irish party. 
Those dissensions had proved almost fatal to the 
Home Rule movement in Great Britain. America 
would give as much money as was wanted to united 
Ireland, but would not give a penny to enable ons 
section to fight against another. The Irish people 
could only succeed in their object if they sent a 
united party to Westminster at the next General 
Electior. If they did this, he believed they would 
be able to wring from either party an Act which 
would give the destinies of Ireland once more into 
Irish hands. 


A TERRIBLE catastrophe was very narrowly 
avoided on Sunday morning last, when the well- 
known steamer Paris, of the American line between 
Southampton and New York, went ashore on the 
Manacle Rocks, near Falmouth. She carried at the 
time more than seven hundred of passengers and 
crew. Providentially, the sea was smooth, and a 
warning given by a pilot-boat a few seconds before 
the vessel struck enabled her to sheer off from 
the dangerous rock on which the Mohegan 
sank some months ago. Excellent discipline pre- 
vailed on board after the accident, and, assistance 
being speedily obtained from Falmouth, the pas- 
sengers were landed without the lors of a single life. 
The cause of the disaster is, so far, a profound 
mystery. The ship had only left Southampton at 
noon on Saturday, had crossed to Cherbourg to take 
in passengers, and had no business to be anywhere 
near the spot where she struck. She was com- 
manded by a captain of the highest reputation, and 
was admirably found in every respect ; yet she came 
to utter grief in the familiar waters of the Channel, 
and it was only by something like a miracle that her 
crew and passengers escaped from death. 


THE discontinuance of the Sunday issue of the 
Daily Telegraph, following that of The Daily Mail, is 
a very satisfactory concession to the voice of public 
opinion, as expressed by Lord Rosebery and other- 
wise. Both papers will now bring out a weekly 
edition on the Saturday—which is bad news for the 
cheap magazines. Their action will have the un- 
desirable result of providing a superabundance of 
matter for Sunday reading of a kind which is 











already, one would imagine, sufficiently abundant. 
during the week. However, we are spared any 
further encroachments on the day of rest. 





Ir is seldom that the Whitsuntide holiday has 
been celebrated under more unfavourable circum- 
stances than those which prevailed on Monday. 
London was wrapt in deep gloom during the greater 
part of the day, and rain fell more or less continu- 
ously throughout the country. The consequence 
was that the cricket matches and other out-door 
sports, which, as a rule, form a prominent feature 
of the Whitsuntide festivities, were entirely spoiled. 
In London the museums and picture galleries, as 
well as the theatres and music halls, were crowded, 
but there was a marked falling-off in excursion 
traffic on the railways, and, probably as a result of 
the bad weather, there was an unfortunate increase 
in the number of “ holiday charges"’ on the follow- 
ing morning at the police courts. 





THE Peace Conference has dis- 
tributed itself into its three Com- 
missions, their officers have been 
elected, and the members have settled down to 
work in secrecy at the solution of the grave 
problems before them. The doubts and pessimism 
of last week have been succeeded by a decidedly 
hopeful tone on the part not only of the Pressmen 
at the Hague—whose appreciations must of necessity 
be for the most part conjectural—but of some of the 
delegates themselves. This change was anticipated 
to some extent by the Kaiser in his toast at Wies- 
baden last week, but there is nothing to indicate that 
Germany and Russia are in the close co-operation that 
he seems to desire. This hopeful tone is specially 
notable in the speech delivered by M. de Staal at 
last Saturday’s sitting of the Conference—a speech 
which indicates, however, if only by its rearrange- 
ment of the order of the subjects of discussion, that 
much more certain and solid results are expected in 
the way of mediation and international arbitration, 
and of supplementing the present laws of warfare, 
than in the limitation of armaments. It is clear, 
too, that Great Britain and the United States are 
working together for the first-named object. 


ABROAD. 


THE debate in the First Transvaal Volksraad on 
the extension of the franchise to Uitlanders is not 
very promising for the success of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
interview with President Kruger next week. Never- 
theless, it may have one good effect in checking that 
concentration of attention on one or two conspicuous 
figures which is the standing vice both of the pictu- 
resque historian and of the unskilled observer of 
foreign politics. Behind President Kruger there is 
the Boer population, for the most part more Con- 
servative than himself. It remains to be seen 
whether he will have the ability so to modify their 
primitive exclusiveness as to meet the Uitlanders’ 
legitimate demands. 


Tue Manchurian railway difficulty has assumed 
another form. Last week it was our turn to be 
anxious; now the Russian Anglophobes may think 
that it is theirs. The Tsung-li-Yamen have been 
informed from St. Petersburg, through the British 
Legation, that the alleged demand for a concession 
for an independent connexion of the Siberian railway 
with Peking was intended merely as a reminder to 
China that the engagement to grant such a con- 
cession exists. As it was peremptory in form, the 
Tsung-li- Yamen does not accept the explanation, nor 
is it easy to see, if the concession was only to be 
acted upon in the remote future, why the Russo- 
Chinese Bank should have been brought into 
it. It may be, of course, that the form was 
only due to the necessity—not usually acted 
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on by our Government, but insisted on by all 
British merchants in China—of taking a decided 
tone in all dealings with the Chinese; and the 
refererice to the Bank and the survey of the line, on 
which stress is laid by the Times’ Peking correspon- 
dent, may be only part of the Russians’ demonstration 
that they mean business. If this interpretation be 
accepted, the corollary of the agreement, recognising 
the right of China to construct branch lines from 
the only line in Manchuria which British investors 
are concerned with, merely affords a means of putting 
Russian pressure on the Chinese Government at will. 
But the default of that Government to pay the 
interest on the railway loan—contracted only last 
February, and involving engagements officially re- 
cognised by our Foreign Office as binding on the 
Chinese Government—may very well set up appre- 
hension of a renewal of Anglo-Russian friction. Will 
England, it may be asked, require the forfeiture of 
the Peking-Shanhaikwan line to the bondholders, 
according to this stipulation? If so, will Russia 
press her concession? In short, the agreement seems 
to be only the beginning of fresh trouble. 





THE scheme for the government of the Philip- 
pines, offered to the insurgents by President 
McKinley in virtue of his war powers, seems capable 
of development into the kind of administration most 
likely to have a chance of success. The President is 
to appoint a Governor-General, who will choose a 
Cabinet of Americans or Filipinos or both. The 
judiciary is to bs appointed by the President, 
and the Cabinet is to be assisted by an advisory 
Council which the Filipinos are to elect. The 
variety of races, and of civilisations, in the 
islands seems likely to interfere with the adequacy 
of this Council, as well as with its harmony, but it is 
clear that, if American politics can be kept out of 
the system, it may work well. If the members of 
the Cabinet are men of the same eminence as the 
present Commissioners, and the subordinates are 
selected either from the army or from the material 
offered by West Point and the leading universities, 
we shall have something like an Indian Civil Service, 
with a freer hand and less red tape. The fact that 
Congre3s is not in session may even conduce to its 
establishment. But the probability is that the 
Bosses will prove too much for the President. 


NEXT week the Court of Cassation will finally 
consider whether the Dreyfus case shall be re-tried 
or not. Whatever its decision, there can be little 
doubt as to the trend of public opinion. The Figaro 
has capped its revelations by its account of the 
original court-martial, with its amazing disregard 
of the prisoner’s rights and its not less amazing 
confidence both in the ridiculous forgeries—whether 
exhibited or only mentioned—of the secret dossier, 
and as to the equally ridiculous tests devised by 
Colonel Paty du Clam. The recital has been supple- 
mented by the proof that the notorious pneumatic 
brake of which so much was made in the bordereau 
was no secret at the alleged date of the com- 
position of that document. Public opinion, there 
can be no doubt, has turned against the General 
Staff; and the completeness of the conversion has 
been curiously exhibited among the French colony 
in Brussels. Oae M. Moutier, a member of the 
French Chamber of Commerce in that city, was 
known to be in frequent communication with the 
agents of other foreign Powers, and appeared to 
have no visible business, but to be frequently called 
abroad. Furthermore, he was an avowed partisan 
of the General Staff. Consequently, the Chamber 
inferred that he was an agent of the French War 
Office, and requested him to resign his membership 
—whereupon the French Minister of Commerce 
intervened, and the Chamber replied by threatening 
to dissolve. M. Moutier’s character is now reported 
to be cleared; but is it likely that a year ago, 








when the General Staff were supposed to be the 
great safeguard of France, and their agents true 
patriots, any body of Frenchmen abroad would have 
ventured to object to the presence of one of those 
patriots among them ? 





THE difficulties of the Dual Monarchy exhibit 
fresh complications. Last August, it may be re- 
membered, the statesmanship of the Hungarian 
Ministry devised a solution of the difficulty as to 
the renewal of the Ausgleich, or decennial financial 
arrangement between Austria and Hungary, which 
had arisen out of the incapacity to do business 
manifested by the Austrian Reichsrath. Baron 
Banffy, then Premier of Hungary, conferred with 
the Emperor and the Austrian Premier at Ischl, and 
undertook that the Hungarian Parliament should 
renew the arrangement independently of Austrian 
assent, and that it should bs renewable automatically 
till that assent should be obtainable constitution- 
ally. The Bills for this purpose were to be 
submitted to the Parliament, but a minority 
of Dissentient Liberals and _ ultra - Nationalists 
obstructed, chiefly from personal hostility to Baron 
Banffy, and at last forced him to resign. His 
successor, Herr K»loman von Szell, agreed with the 
obstructives, as part of the conditions of the restora- 
tion of order in Parliament, that Baron Banffy’s 
undertaking should be so modified as to permit of 
the termination of the Ausgleich after 1903, when 
various commercial treaties of the Dual Monarchy 
with foreign Governments expire, and Hungary 
would be in a position to dissolve the Customs 
Union with Austria and make treaties for herself. 
The questions now at issue are: (1) Does Baron 
Banffy’s undertaking bind his successors, and (2) is 
the currency and banking system of Austria- 
Hungary, which is also regulated by the Ausgleich, 
affected by the modification adopted by Herr von 
Szell? It had been arranged under the Badeni 
Ministry that it should last until 1910, and the 
revised terms of the compromise had been con- 
sidered in framing it. The Premiers have failed to 
agree, and the Emperor is to decide—the surest way 
of embroiling the Crown, the one institution that 
the troubles of the empire have not yet touched. 


THE question might be simplified if the Austrian 
Reichsrath were likely to be able to deliberate; but 
there seems to be very little hope that it will do so. 
The joint programme of the German parties in it— 
excluding the Pan-Germanic Irreconcilables—which 
was published last Saturday after five months’ pre- 
paration—is not in the least likely to be discussed by 
their Slav opponents. It proposes to divide Bohemia 
into German and Czech districts, which alone is an 
insult to the partisans of a restoration of the 
Bohemian kingdom; it demands that German shall 
be the sole official language in Moravia, and that 
in Styria and Carinthia Slovene shall not be recog- 
nised at all. It makes a bid for the support of the 
Italians of the Tyrol by recognising their language in 
the southern districts of the province, but their 
support is useless against Slav fanatieism. So the 
Reichsrath will remain paralysed, the country will 
be governed autocratically, under the “ emergency 
paragraph” of the Constitution; and its governors, 
being Viennese Clericals, are certain to do their best 
to accentuate the conflict between Slav and Clerical 
Austria and Liberal Hungary. 





A FULL history of the progress of 
social life in Scotland is one of the 
standard works yet remaining to 
be written, though the material is abundant and 
the subject naturally appeals to a national dis- 
position characterised alike by industry and by 
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Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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patriotism. A considerable contribution towards such 
a work, however, seems to have been made by the 
Rev. H. Grey Graham, in two volumes shortly to be 
published by Messrs. Adam & Charles Black. 
“Social Life in Scotland during the Eighteenth 
Century” is to describe manners and habits of 
life among various classes from the gentry to the 
peasantry, and in town and country alike. The 
state of the rural districts, the methods of agricul- 
ture—very different, it may be supposed, from those 
which have since made the Lothians famous—the 
condition of the poor and of education, in the schools 
and universities alike, are severally dealt with in 
special chapters; while attention is also given to the 
religious and ecclesiastical habits both of the people 
and of the clergy, to the rise of industry, and to the 
condition of crime and punishment. 


THE second series of Dr. Edward Moore's “ Studies 
in Dante” will be published at once at the Clarendon 
Press. The essays comprised in the work will deal— 
among other points of interest to students—with 
Dante as a religious teacher, especially in his relation 
to Catholic doctrine; with his relations to Sicily; 
and with certain questions connected with the 
“Pargatorio.” Mr. Gladstone, in the last year of 
his life, accepted the dedication of the book, 
The Press is also preparing to publish a large 
type edition of the “ Divina Commedia,” reprinted 
from Dr. Moore’s “Oxford Dante.”—Mr. Fisher 
Unwin announces, in the “Overseas Library,” a 
volume by Miss Werner, whose work in various 
forms is already well-known to readers of this paper. 
It is called “The Captain of the Locusts,” and 
deals, like much of Miss Werner’s work, with her 
experiences in Central Africa. In the “ Adventure 
Series” he is about to publish “A Particular 
Account of the European Military Adventures of 
Hindostan,’ which offers interesting material for 
students of British expansion at the end of the 
last century.—Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith announces 
for next Monday “Robert Raikes: the Man and 
his Work,” containing letters hitherto unpublished, 
and a photogravure portrait of the founder of 
Sunday Schools; and the last work of the late 
Mrs. Marshall, ‘‘ Rose Deane.”—The exciting and 
horrible adventures of Mr. Charles Neufeld, the well- 
known captive and victim of the Khalifa, will be 
narrated in Messrs. George Newnes’s Wide World 
Magazine, commencing with the June number. Mr. 
Charles Sheldon, the well-known war artist, will 
illustrate the story.—Messrs. Williams & Norgate 
send us a very usefal “Book Circular” or price 
catalogue of current second-hand and forthcoming 
scientific works, German as well as English. 


WAGNER has now been known in England 
through public performances of his music for just 
thirty years. He has been appreciated for the last 
twenty years, and during the last ten years has 
enjoyed the utmost popularity. The recent produc- 
tion at the Royal Opera of the Flying Dutchman 
takes us back to the year 1879, when that work was 
brought out for the first time in England. Everyone 
was talking about Wagner. No one knew much 
about him. Managers feared him in his character of 
innovator; and the Flying Dutchman was selected 
for a first experiment on the ground of its being so 
little like Wagner and so much like the operas of 
other composers. It met with a certain degree of 
success; thanks, above all, to the romantic character 
of the story and to the ability with which the two 
leading parts were filled by a wild, poetical Hun- 
garian singer of those days named Ilma de Murska 
and by Mr. Santley. No very general desire, how- 
ever, seemed to be inspired for hearing any other 
work from the same pen; and it was not until after 
the Franco-German War, and partly as a conse- 





quence of that struggle, that the late Mr. Frederick 
Gye ventured to present Lohengrin at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 





On the first night of its performance notabilities 
of all kinds were present—including Mr. Gladstone, 
who brought a score with him,,arrived in ample 
time for the beginning of the Prelude, sat in a grand 


tier box facing the stage, and_remained (it was a “ 
Saturday night) until the very end of the perform- “ 


ance. For Wagner, apart from all question as to 
his musical merits, was a European personage. 
He was the intimate friend of the King of Bavaria, 
he had taken a leading part in an insurrection 
against the King of Saxony, the Emperor of 
the French had invited him to produce Tann- 
héuser in Paris at the particular request of the 
Austrian Ambassador—whom, just after the vic- 
tory of Solferino, it was thought advisable to con- 
ciliate. Lohengrin, then, was, apart from artistic 
reasons, a work to interest everyone as coming from 
a man who had made a considerable stir in the 
world ; but so little belief at this time had managers 
in Wagner that the next of his works to be produced 
was Tannhiiuser, an earlier opera than Lohengrin ; 
and the next after that Rienzi, an earlier work 
than either Tannhiiuser or the Flying Dutchman. 
At present the taste of the public, or at least of a 
large portion of the public, seems to be for Wagner's 
later works ; and it was for that reason interesting 
to hear, after a lapse of many years, an opera which 
belongs as distinctively to his first manner as 
Lohengrin does to his second, and the Valkyrie to 
his third. 


Art a theatre where Faust and Carmen are liked 
quite as much as Lohengrin and Tannhiiuser, the 
Flying Dutchman was sure to find admirers. The 
Covent Garden public does not care much for distine- 
tions between first, second, and third styles; nor 
would it be likely, in the mass, to object to a fine 
artistic work on the ground of its being not, in 
Wagnerian phraseology, a “ music-drama,”’ but only 
an “opera,” especially when it is an opera in 
which the composer shows strong individuality and, 
therefore, certain peculiarities of his own. More- 
over, the Flying Dutchman has given to that 
intelligent artist, Mr. David Bispham, the best part 
he ever filled ; and admirably, indeed, did he fill it, 
singing the music impressively, and imparting to 
the character of Van der Decken all the mysterious 
charm that should belong to it. The part of Senta 
is acted with grace and feeling, while the music is 
sung with just the proper shade of sentiment, by 
Frau Gadski. 


Ir is announced that Mr. Edward Martyn’s play, 
The Heather Field, which was described a fortnight 
ago in our columns, will be given at a special matinée 
at Terry's Theatre on Tuesday, June 6th, by Mr. 
Thomas Kingston and most of the original company. 
London will thus have an opportunity of seeing one 
of the most interesting results of the Celtic literary 
revival, 





Lorp EsHer had been a Conser- 
vative Solicitor-General of a rather 
Liberal cast, and as such had taken 
a considerable share in carrying some important 
legal reforms. The present generation will remember 
him best as a very able and vigorous judge of 
strongly-marked and somewhat rugged individuality. 
—Major-General Sir Claud Alexander, Bart., had 
been Conservative M.P. for South Ayrshire from 
1876 to 1885.—The Rev. Canon Grant, Vicar of 
Portsmouth, and the Rev. Canon Wilkinson, for 
many years Vicar of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, were 
active and devoted parish clergymen. The former 
was a strong Liberal.—Count Henri Delaborde was 
an eminent and scholarly art-critic and historian of 
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art.—Sefior Emilio Castelar had long been the most 
conspicuous figure in contemporary Spanish litera- 
ture, and until a few years ago one of the most 
conspicuous in Spanish politics also. The framer of 
a Constitution for the Spanish Republic, he had 
presided over its working until it was upset by Anti- 
Republican and Anarchist risings, and had there- 
after reverted to a theoretical Republicanism which 
gradually approached practical Liberalism. One of 
the first of contemporary orators, but a rhetorician 
rather than a publicist, he belongs to the Romantic 
movement of the first half of the century rather 
than to the more determinate and more instructed 
Republicanism of the second. The nobility of his 
personal character was above reproach.—General 
Moritz Perezel had taken a prominent part in the 
Hungarian struggle for independence in 1848-49, 
and had been officially hanged (in effigy) in 1851. 
He had returned in 1867, and had been for a time a 
member of the Reichstag. 








THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 
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HE newspapers, not only here, but throughout 
the world, have been very full this week of 

the Queen’s Birthday. An eightieth birthday is, 
even in private life, an event of interest. Only a 
very small proportion of our race is permitted to 
reach this, the allotted span of human life; and 
though the average longevity of men and women is 
steadily growing, the attainment of eighty years by 
any member of a family is justly regarded as an 
event of special interest. Viewed, therefore, from 
the most commonplace standpoint, it is not sur- 
prising that the Queen’s birthday this year has 
attracted an unusual amount of attention, and 
has been celebrated with unwonted enthusiasm. 
Her Majesty is the head of the largest national 
family in the civilised world, and it would 
have been surprising if those who recognise her 
as the chief member of the family to which they 
themselves belong had failed te celebrate with 
special warmth the anniversary of the present week. 
But no one can observe the signs of the times with- 
out becoming conscious of the steadily increasing 
tendency of the Queen’s subjects to exalt her to a 
higher place in their thoughts than that which she 
once occupied, and to a far higher place than that 
which any English monarch before her had attained. 
Time was, within the memory of many now living, 
when Queen Victoria could hardly be said to inspire 
the enthusiasm of which she is now, happily, the 
object. At the outset of her reign she was arro- 
gantly claimed by one Party in the State as its own 
property, and the members of the other Party, in 
consequence, looked upon her with coldness and sus- 
picion. That, happily, was buta passing misconception 
of her character and her functions; but long after 
the days of Lord Melbourne, and long after the 
Tory party had got rid of the idea that they had to 
deal with a Whig Queen, so recently, indeed, as the 
time of the Crimean War, her Majesty found her- 
self the subject of popular suspicions, founded upon 
that really disgraceful dislike which a large portion 
of the public entertained for Prince Albert. The 
world knows now that no man was ever more 
innocent of offence than was the Prince in those 
matters in which a section of the public took 
umbrage at his conduct. It may be said, indeed, 
without flattery or exaggeration, that in the long 
roll of our princes there is no name better entitled 
to the gratitude of the nation because of the 
solid benefits conferred upon us by its owner 
than that of the Prince Consort. Yet it is 
useless to deny the fact that for a time his most 





undeserved unpopularity cast a shadow upon the 
Throne itself. And in still more recent times, 
about the period when Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs 
were published, we cannot forget that the Queen 
was the subject of criticism and suspicion on the 
oa of a not inconsiderable body of politicians. 
uring the lifetime of her husband the Prince 
Consort had stood, to a certain extent, between her 
and the outer world. After his death she retired 
into a sorrowful obscurity into which the public 
eye could not follow her. Not unnaturally, those 
who saw nothing of her unflagging industry in the 
discharge of her duties as a sovereign, and who were 
wholly unable to form any adequate conception of 
the part which she played in the Constitutional gov- 
ernment of the country, came to regard her as being 
more or less of a cipher in our public affairs. Few 
can have forgotten the scathing rebuke which fell 
from the lips of Mr. Bright in 1868, when an am- 
bitious politician was rash enough to give open 
expression to this view of the Queen at a great 
meeting in St. James’s Hall. But, despite Mr. 
Bright’s fine protest, many persons engaged in 
ublic life clung to the opinion that the Queen, 
aoe she had retired from the world, was, after 
all, little more than a nonentity in the national life. 
When the appearance of Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs 
effectually dispelled this illusion, and showed how 
great a part the Queen, ever since her accession, had 
played in the government of the Empire, there were 
some excellent persons who took alarm at what they 
regarded as her unconstitutional interference with 
her Ministers. To this view forcible, though 
moderate, expression was given in the well-known 
pamphlet by the late Mr. Dunckley of Manchester. 
But all this is changed now. The fierce light 
which beats upon the Throne has at last revealed to 
her people the Queen as she really is, both in 
character and in Constitutional position. The effect 
of the revelation, gradual as it has been, has only 
been to raise the Queen, year by year, to a higher 
place in the affections and admiration of her people. 
They now realise the fact that though a Constitu- 
tional monarch possesses no despotic powers, and is 
incapable of running athwart the deliberate will of 
his people, he holds in reality, as well as in name, 
the foremost place in the Constitution, and wields 
powers and discharges duties which are not within the 
province of any one of his subjects, however exalted he 
may be. With this truer conception of the office of 
the Sovereign in this country has grown up an ever- 
increasing feeling of gratitude towards her Majesty 
for the unflagging devotion and unfailing loyalty 
with which she has discharged the duties of her 
great post. Only flatterers would affirm that she 
has never made mistakes; but it can be said with 
truth that her mistakes have been rare, and that 
her instincts and intentions have almost invariably 
been right. We trust that we are correct in attribut- 
ing the almost passionate enthusiasm which she now 
inspires among her people of all classes and parties 
not so much to her august office, as to her personal 
qualities and services. In part also this feeling 
must be attributed to the fact that she is a woman. 
No man could possibly have hoped to pass through 
the ordeal of Pom years of sovereignty with 
the wonderful success and the freedcm from all cause 
of offence by which the Queen has distinguished herself 
during her reign. A man might have had all the 
Queen’s virtues, and yet have failed to satisfy a censor- 
ious world. On the other hand, he would have had 
temptations of many kinds—we do not refer to any 
mere personal temptations—to some of which he 
would almost certainly have succumbed. The stern 
self-repression which the Queen has exercised for 
all these years, and which has enabled her to rest 
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content in one of the most difficult and trying posi- 
tions in the world, could hardly have been practised 
by any ordinary man, Among bis fellow-men he would 
naturally have desired not only to play his part, but 
to allow others to see that he was playing it. For 
half a century or more the Queen was content to 
exercise the functions of her office without caring 
whether the outside world did or did not know that 
she was doing so ; and in the end the revelation of her 
real position in the State and in international affairs 
has come about by no effort or wish of hers, but 
simply because the public has at last been forced to 
realise all that she is in the commonwealth. We 
see no reason, therefore, why the most ardent 
democrat should either fear or deprecate the 
popular devotion to Queen Victoria. And, happily, 
so far as we know, there is no class amongst us 
which does fear or deprecate it. Everybody admits 
that the unspotted chatacter and venerable age of 
her Majesty entitle her to this devotion as a personal 
tribute ; and we know of no one who will deny that 
the manner in which she has wielded the sceptre of 
empire bas given fresh proof of the fact that in a 
limited monarchy we may have the surest of all 
guarantees not only for the stability of the State 
but for the freedom of the individual. 

All this sounds to-day like a meretruism. But it 
would have been no truism if Queen Victoria had 
been other than she is. That her throne is now the 
most securely-founded of any that the world knows, 
and that her people, whatever other forms of dis- 
content may from time to time possess their minds, 
feel none so far as the Sovereign is concerned, are 
facts known to everybody. Yet we have to look back 
only a few years before the time when she began her 
reign to seedisaffection and disloyaltyrampant among 
those who have now no peers in loyalty among the 
peoples of the earth. It has been her great glory to 
restore the monarchy to its proper place in the 
respect and affection of the nation, and greater 
glory than this no monarch could desire. We trust 
that the memory of her noble and successful reign 
will strengthen and comfort her now, when she bas 
reached an age at which the natural attitude of the 
mind must be retrospective. Between the England 
of to-day and the England of her girlhood yawns a 
chasm so wide as to seem impassable. It is difficult 
indeed to realise the fact that the reign of this 
single woman forms a golden bridge stretching 
across that vast abyss; that the monarch who reigns 
to-day, and who heard in Windsor Castle, by one of 
the later marvels of science, the voices of the 
children gathered in a London theatre as they 
wished her many happy years to come, is the 
monarch who reigned in those days when railways 
were hardly known, when the forces of electricity 
were still unsuspected, and when vast regions of the 
earth over which her sway now extends were abso- 
lutely unexplored. But still more inspiring than the 
thought of the marvels which the Queen’s reign has 
witnessed is the reflection that, through all these 
years of an unparalleled greatness and grandeur, 
sae herself has remained the true woman—womanly 
in all her thoughts and deeds to the very core of 
her pure nature. 








THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 





HE Conference at the Hague is getting to work 

in systematic fashion, after the manner of 
learned societies rather than of a meeting of 
diplomatic plenipotentiaries, and the three Com- 


missions on disarmament, the mitigation of the 
rigours of war, and arbitration may be expected in 
the course of the summer months to preduce some 





interesting reports. It is to be regretted that the 
Commissions should have decided not to admit the 
Press to their deliberations. Continental diplomatists 
and jurists do not understand the importance cof 
publicity in the view of the English-speaking 
nations. They may themselves feel confident that 
any results they arrive at will be unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted by their respective governments, but in neither 
England nor America can this be regarded as certain 
unless public opinion is influenced by a full know- 
ledge of the arguments leading up to the conclusions 
of the Conference. Indeed, the ultimate success of 
the Conference as a quasi-legislative assembly for 
the world depends to a large degree upon the admis- 
sion of the Press to the proceedings. With this 
exception we see no reason to be disappointed at the 
way the Conference is getting to work. The division 
of the task into separate subjects is in accordance 
with the custom of the Institute of International 
Law, and is natural and sensible. We do not share 
in the disappointment expressed at the failure of 
Russia so far to disclose a programme, or to sub- 
mit a projet de loi for the consideration of the 
Commissions. While the Conference has met 
largely out of courtesy to the Czar, the intention 
was to call together a deliberative body to consider 
the general questions submitted to it, and not merely 
to accept or reject any specific plan. Nor, again, 
can we feel any surprise that the disarmament sec- 
tion seems to be regarded as less hopeful than the 
others. Disarmament is really a matter for diplo- 
matic discussion among the Great Powers rather 
than for discussion at a conference of all the States, 
reat and little. Hitherto no basis for agreement 
~ been suggested which could be seriously pressed 
upon all nations for their acceptance. A proposal 
to prevent the increase of the present numbers of 
land forces would be absurd as between Russia, 
with her millions of men, and the United States, 
with their couple of army corps. Nor indeed, 
when practically every sound citizen has to pass 
through the ranks in Continental countries, would 
such a regulation afford any relief to the over- 
taxed peoples. Nor is there much hope in the 
suggestion that military and naval expenditure 
should bear no greater proportion than at present 
to the total national Budgets. The distinction 
between national and local or state expenditure is so 
different in different countries that it is hard to 
obtain any common denominator. Is the Prussian 
and Russian railway revenue to be included in 
revenue? An even more serious objection arises 
from the difficulty of comparing expenditure in 
countries having conscription and in those having 
enlisted armies. The suggested scheme of limitation 
of expenditure might prove in practice to be a lever 
for forcing the English-speaking nations to adopt 
conscription as the only adequate means of securing 
the national defence without breaking international 
obligations. Save, perhaps, for the limitation of 
naval construction, the money test is not a sound one. 

The more hopeful sections of the Conference are, 
therefore, those which are to busy themselves with 
arbitration and the mitigation of the horrors of war. 
The latter has divided itself into two sections, one to 
continue the work of the Geneva Convention, the 
other to renew the attempts made at the Brussels 
Conference of 1874. The division does not at first 
sight seem scientific. The original Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1864 only related to the treatment of the 
wounded and those engaged in their relief, and may 
be regarded, therefore, as concerning a distinct 
compartment of the subject, but the additional 
articles added by the Conference of 1868 and the 
declaration of St. Petersburg as to the use of 
explosive bullets, which is usually considered a sort 
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of addendum to the Geneva Convention, trench on 
the general subject of the codification of the law of 
war. Probably the intention is that the section 
under M. de Martens should consider the serious 
question whether the Geneva Convention is now of 
any practical advantage having regard to the great 
extension of cannon and rifle range. It will in future 
wars be almost if not quite impossible to secure pro- 
tection for the Red Cross, unless the hospitals are 
removed to a distance from the fighting line which 
will render them of little real use. The problem is 
one worthy of careful consideration, and, though it 
will not be easily solved, every delegate will proceed 
to its solution with similar humane aims. The 
general question of the codification of the law of 
war touches on more doubtful ground. The British 
delegates t> the Brussels Conference in 1874 were 
strictly instructed to guard against the introduction 
of questions of naval warfare, and not to assent to 
any principles new to international law. These 
limitations proved fatal to any general agreement. 
They do not seem to us applicable to the present dis- 
cussion. We have frequently argued that England 
has made a serious blunder in not agreeing to the 
application to the sea of the rule which renders the 
taking of private property without payment in 
war time contrary to the law of nations. The 
occasion is a favourable one for remedying this 
omission, though it is not certain that the other 
Powers would now be disposed to agre2 without 
obtaining some reciprocal concessions. The other 
matter which led to the failure of the Conference of 
1874 is more doubtful. Lord Derby based his 
refusal to assent to the Projet de déclaration on the 
undue advantage which was proposed to be given to 
countries where universal service is obligatory. 
Combatants, to be respected as such, were to be 
under a responsible commander, and to bear a dis- 
tinctive military sign recognisable at a distance. 
The smaller countries resented these restrictions 
upon the right of spontaneous organisation for 
defence in time of danger, but it is doubtful whether 
the improvements in military science have not ren- 
dered untrained volunteers so useless that there is 
no longer a motive for securing their rights. Other 
of the Brussels proposals, such as the prohibition of 
the bombardment of open towns, have since been 
generally adopted by jurists and might with advan- 
tage be included in an international instrament. Such 
a rule, by rendering it useless to erect forts save in 
important strategic situations, would lessen the 
expenditure on defence. 

The question whether the time is ripe for an 
international court of arbitration is a more difficult 
one than is sometimes recognised, but there is no 
question more worthy of the earnest efforts, 
especially of the English and American delegates. 
M. Bourgeois, who is to act as president of this 
section, is a statesman of fresh ideas and clear 
intelligence who will not be easily turned aside from 
his purpose by merely technica! objections. We are 
not among those who believe that terrific racial 
conflicts can always be avoided by any machinery 
for diplomatic mediation or judicial decision. 
Mediation failed to prevent Greece fighting 
Turkey because of the unrest in Crete, nor 
is there any reason to suppose it could 
have prevented America fighting Spain because 
of the troubles in Cuba. It is hard to see how 
questions like that at issue between England and 
Russia in Northern China could be referred to 
arbitration, for there are no accepted principles of 
polity to guide the arbitrators. But there are a 
large number of sources of unrest, of which boundary 
disputes are the most familiar instances, which can 
be aljusted in accordance with the rules of inter- 








national law, and a regular tribunal formed of 
competent men might avoid many of the difficulties 
which now prevent arbitration. Such a court might. 
be expected to decide with reasonable expedition, 
and thus avoid scandals like the long delay 
of the Delagoa railway award. ‘The United 
States and Canada might be more williog to 
accept the decision of such a court than that. 
of any single European arbitrator. Above all, 
there would be a great advantage in the permanent 
setting apart of jarists who wou'd, like municipal 
judges, feel it incompatible with their position to 
engage in dialectic discussions or to give their 
services to any other business. This would remove 
the great trouble which now arises in selecting 
impartial arbitrators, dus to the fact that nearly 
every jurist has both national and profes:ional 
prejudices, and is likely to have enunciated opinions. 
on the principles at issue. Thus the Foreign Office 
must feel that, by referring a question relating to 
Russian seizures of sealing vessels t» a Dane, the 
result of the pending arbitration between Russia and 
Canada is rendered more doubtful than if the arbi- 
trator had been a Swiss, with no national prejudices 
on the subject of territorial waters. The establish- 
ment of a permanent and well-paid international 
tribunal would be, perhaps, the most useful result 
which could follow from the efforts of the Czar. 








SELF-HELPERS IN COUNCIL. 





HE Whitsuntide holidays are annually marked 

by the Congresses of those great democratic 
societies which are a standing exhibition of the 
ability of the wage-carning classes to work their 
own way towards the achievement of independence. 
Oddfellowship and the Co-operative movement alike 
date their origin from periods when the State 
was regarded (for excellent reasons) not by any 
means as “the mortal god” either of Hobbes 
or of certain Anglo-Germanic plilosophers of 
recent date, but as an association of fallible and 
frequently misdirected men. Self-help—latterly with 
such assistance from the State as is implied in advice 
and supervision, but no more—and combination to 
make that self-help effectual, have always been the 
essential principles of both movements. They are 
anc‘ent principles in the history of English civilisa- 
tion, but their assertion and exhibition was never 
more needful than to-day. The very practice of 
thrift is now derided by some would-be reformers ; 
others put forward the substitution of compulsory 
for voluntary providence and of State aid for 
mutual insurance. A corrective to these counsels 
of despair has been supplied during the present 
week by the proceedings at Manchester and 
Liverpool. The outline of the progress of 
the Co-operative movement given by the Presi- 
dent of the Congress at Liverpool this week is 
eminently encouraging. The Irish offshoot of the 
movement, indeed, though there is no evidence that 
it is not flourishing, conducts its business after the 
unconventional manner of the nation, and fails to 
supply adequate statistics of its progress. But the 
British movement continues to advance, in spite 
of virulent Scottish opposition. The summary of 
ten years’ progress, given in the presidential 
address, is certainly impressive. The societies 
increased in number by 12 per cent., the mem- 
bership by 66 per cent., the share capital by 
80 per cent., the retail sales by 78 per cent., 
the profits by 109 per cent., the investments 
by 120 per cent. Other branches of the work, 
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indeed, are less hopefal. Productive co-opera- 
tion, though it shows some advance, has not 
realised, and probably never will realise, the hopes 
of John Stuart Mill and of its earlier promoters. In 
spite of the fact that a productive co-operative 
society secures advertisement by the very fact of its 
existence, the “captain of industry” is not elimi- 
nated. The tendency of modern industry is towards 
autocracy—perhaps towards the democratic des- 
potism imagined by some Continental theorists and 
demanded as a cure for municipal cor:uption in 
America to-day. Again, it is regrettable that co- 
operative banking, which might do for English 
farmers what it has done for those of Germany and 
Italy, makes so little advance. But distributive co- 
operation, with its correlatives of association for other 
and higher purposes, steadily advances among the 
upper sections of the working classes, except in the 
great centres of population. If the middleman is 
to be eliminated, as seems likely, co-operative stores 
are greatly preferable to trusts, or even to great 
limited liability shops, as a substitute. Besides, the 
system emancipates its members from debt, and 
gives them a start in the now discredited but still 
necessary practice of thrift. What is desired is to 
extend its benefits to a less prosperous, less careful, 
and less manageable class—the mass of workers, 
chiefly unskilled, in the great centres of population. A 
very hopeful scheme of reaching this class was pro- 
pounded at the Congress on Tuesday last. By making 
the employees of the societies share in the profits, 
and by capitalising their shares so as to give them 
an interest in the permanence and progress of 
their society, it is hoped to convert them into active 
propagandists and to draw in customers enough to 
make the society a success. In the more extensive 
participation in profits by customers which the 
scheme also contemplates in these great centres, a 
further foundation will be laid for the practice of 
providence and thrift. 

The orders of Oddfellows which have assembled 
this week have had a no less satisfactory tale to tell. 
They exhibit an increase of membership, a generally 
improved financial position, and a very proper in- 
crease of stringency towards the lodges that exhibit 
slackness in their finance. The temptations to such 
slackness among men who are, after all, only amateur 
actuaries at best, and are confronted with some of 
the most complex problems of actuarial science, are 
undoubtedly considerable; but after many failures 
and much consequent suffering, the orders as a 
whole seem to be realising their gravity. Like the 
Co-operators, they also have a class whom they have 
to bring in; but it is the women workers, whom the 
Manchester Unity last year admitted to the full 
benefits of the order—a gratifying recognition of 
the claims of a class whose supreme want is organi- 
sation. 

The most significant feature in the proceedings, 
however, is the references made by these advocates 
of self-help to State action. The Co-operators’ 
President believes that if co-operators capitalised 
their profits habitually they could generally secure 
adequate old age pensions for themselves. The 
ability to lay by, which at present the lowest 
classes of wage-earners hardly possess, will come 
to them, we believe, as production increases 
and consumable goods grow more abundant. The 
distributive co-operative society seems eminently 
fitted to give this ability practical shape. To 
lay by money for thirty years in weekly payments 
for a potential benefit is rather beyond the thrifti- 
ness of the average man. To leave book profits to 
accumulate at compound interest is a much less 
severe exercise of self-denial. The President of the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows believes the same 





end could be achieved, for most of his order, by the 
addition of a few pence weekly to their payments. 
We confess we should like to see this calculation 
verified, and should like also to know if it takes 
into account the fall of interest on trust funds which 
so vast an addition to the investable capital of the 
country would produce. But however this may be, 
the proceedings of all the societies compel the infer- 
ence that the first stage towards Old Age Pensions 
lies through co-operation in voluntary thrift. 

This conclusion is endorsed by the remarkable 
speech of Mr. Chamberlain to the United Order of 
Oddfellows on Wednesday last. The orders, very 
naturally, fear the competition of the Government, 
and the effects, both intended and unintended, of 
State beneficence. The Employers’ Liability Act, 
they maintain, tends both to discourage young men 
from joining their ranks and to superannuate their 
older members prematurely because of the greater 
liability to accident which attends men of 
advanced age. Mr. Chamberlain is pained at the 
position they take up, and has convinced him- 
self, by inquiries which will convince nobody 
else, that their fears are unfounded. But he, too, 
absolutely repudiates a universal pensions scheme 
and declares that Old Age Pensions can only be 
reached by co-operation of the State with the 
friendly societies, and on the basis of self-help. He 
warns the societies meanwhile that the small ones 
among them are weak, and that even some of the 

reatest are “actuarially insolvent” ; he complains 
bitterly that they will not help him, and promises 
that they shall not suffer if they do. The societies, 
on their part, preserve better than Mr. Chamberlain 
the traditions of the older Liberalism. They see, 
what he does not, that a State interference which 
consists in inspection and certification differs toto 
celo from a measure which sets up the com- 
petition of shop clubs and insurance companies with 
them, and which produces, like all interference 
with the complex social organism, unexpected as 
well as expected results. They do well to hesitate 
before compromising their independence, and to 
secure recognition of their claims. If the State, 
in its réle as “ mortal god,” is to help people with- 
out pauperising them, it must begin with those who 
are already helping themselves. 








THE SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF SOUTH 
LONDON. 





HE appeal from certain South London rectors 

to the Church of England is one to make 
Churchmen pause and think. What are the ad- 
vantages of Establishment if the result is that 
members of the Established Church are so careless 
of their extra - parochial obligations that only 
£.2,000 per annum can be obtained for the fund 
for providing additional curates in the vast city 
of 2,000,000 people south of the Thames? With- 
out pointing to the Wesleyans’ million guineas 
or other great efforts of the English Free Churches, 
we might point to the Sustentation Fund of 
the Irish Episcopal Church, with its large and 
generous provision for the poorer parishes, as 
an example of what voluntary effort can do 
even in the most adverse circumstances. The 
Church of Ireland was thirty years ago among 
the least effective spiritual organisations in Christen- 
dom. It has since had to contend against the dis- 
advantages of a decreasing populaticn and the 
impoverishment of the landlords, who were its 
richest supporters. Yet its record during the three 
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decades since disestablishment has been the very 
opposite to that pictured in South London. Instead 
of the growth of non-religious feeling, there has been 
a steady increase, not merely in the number of church- 
goers, but in the real spiritual activities. Instead of 
a clergyman for every 4,000 people, there is more 
like one for every 600 Protestants. Instead of the 
humiliating story of diminishing subscriptions in 
the richest city in the world towards the new needs 
of the Church possessing the richest endowments, 
there is a steady annual increase in voluntary 
contributions. We are comparing Churches which 
in doctrine, if not in discipline, are alike, and we 
should be curious to know what explanation there is 
of the difference, save that the one Church has 
obtained legislative independence and a power of 
self-government, while the other is held in the 
trammels of the State. 

But it is only fair to admit that even if the 
English Church were liberated from State control 
the problem of South London would not be an easy 
one to solve. Perhaps the picture is painted in too 
gloomy colours in the rectors’ letter. It is not by 
any means true that South London is all poor. 
Save in the inner district, and along the river, 
South London, consists of a huge ring of respect- 
able suburban neighbourhoods. Blackheath and 
Chislehurst, Bromley and Beckenham, Penge, 
Dulwich, Streatham, Putney, and Richmond— 
some within and some without the County of 
London—are all well-to-do, not to say select, 
and many a snug householder in Norwood must 
have been a little surprised to read the broad 
generalisations about the poverty of the city wherein 
he lives. Nor is it even true that wealth and 
poverty are further apart in North than in South 
London. The dweller in Hampstead or in Bays- 
water has no occasion in his ordinary daily coming or 
going to even see a poor man’s roof; for the poor in 
North London, save for a few scattered settlements, 
have been driven eastwards. In South London rich 
and poor are at least within sight of one another. 

But the real difficulty of spiritual as of social 
or political work in South London is none the 
less real because it is mainly moral rather than 
material. In North London there is some vestige 
of vigorous municipal life. South London is an 
amorphous mass. The well-to-do people who live 
there are predominantly of the class whose wealth 
exceeds their education, and whose relaxations, 
while eminently proper and domestic, do not 
tend in the direction of effort on behalf of 
others. They go to Dulwich because it is healthy, 
“select,” and within reach of a railway taking them 
directly to the city. But it never occurs to them 
that, because Dulwich is part of Camberwell, living 
there involves some obligations towards the poorer 
residents of the same borough whom they are not 
accustomed to regard as neighbours. They have 
families of their own to bring up, which they find 
year by year increasingly expensive, and hough 
they may feel it is the right thing to go to 
church and put silver in the plate, they are 
quite unconscious of any inducements to a 
more self-sacrificing philanthropy. Their one 
municipal duty—which they do not perform without 
grumbling—is to pay their rates, and nothing could 
arouse their interest in local affairs, unless, indeed, 
it was a proposal of the County Council to disturb 
their suburban simplicity by running electric trams. 
Men of this type contribute to the income tax, and 
do their work as business and professional men with 
honesty and efficiency, but they are not otherwise 
useful members either of Church or State. It would 
be very good for their daughters even to join the 
Primrose League, if this were to induce them to 


recognise the existence of the poor. The real diffi- 


There may still be Evangelicals in Clapham, but 
there is a dearth of evangelists. Nor, indeed, do 
we see much sign of awakening among these com- 
placent folk, and the doubt is whether even dis- 
establishment would arouse them from their 
slumbers. 








FINANCE, 


——_ +e — 


USINESS in the City remains very quiet, partly 
because many people have not yet returned 
from holiday-making, and partly because prices are 
so high that not a few are waiting for some decline. 
In the United States speculation has clearly been 
carried too far. The manufacture of companies is 
going on at an astonishing rate and trusts are being 
formed in a way that cannot last. It seems quite 
clear, therefore, that sooner or later there must be a 
breakdown in so wild a gamble. But the country 
has made such progress during the past few years 
that the breakdown may be considerably postponed. 
For all that, it is evident that prudent people in the 
United States have taken alarm. MBankers are 
refusing to lend to any considerable extent upon 
what are called industrial securities. And in the 
Railroad Market, although money can be borrowed 
easily enough, prices have been rushed up so rapidly 
that investors are holding aloof. Naturally, London 
follows the lead of New York. In the Mining 
Market West Australian shares and Rhodesian 
shares have been well supported, and Randt 
shares have been fairly steady. But there is a 
general disinclination to engage in new risks until 
the result of the meeting of Sir Alfred Milner and 
President Kruger is known. In the foreign depart- 
ment the chief incident has been an announcement by 
the Spanish Cabinet that as the Cortes has not voted 
the necessary funds for paying the next coupons on 
the debt it will postpone doing so until after 
July ist. Probably the intention is to hurry 
the Cortes. But the announcement has made 
a very bad impression. Spain is in such dire 
straits for money that it would not be at all 
wonderful if the Government took advantage of the 
dilatoriness of the Cortes to make default. It is 
believed, however, that the Government will not 
dare to do so, as, in fact, the Bank of Spain would 
suffer thereby more than anybody else. And with- 
out the Bank of Spain the Government itself could 
not pay its way. Even a temporary default, there- 
fore, would be very likely to lead to such an 
irretrievable confusion that the Government will 
not venture upon it if it possibly can help doing so. 
The Money Market continues wonderfully easy, 
and probably will remain so for some time yet. At 
any moment there may be a change, for there are 
large demands coming upon the Market. As pointed 
out above, speculation has completely run riot in the 
United States, and at present it looks as if there 
will be great stringency in the New York Money 
Market in August and September. If there is, gold 
may have tobe imported from Europe. A good deal 
is owed by Germany to the United States. But in 
Germany trade is exceedingly active, and specula- 
tion has been wild for some years. Therefore, the 
German Money Market is likely to be as stringent 
next Saptember as it was last September, so 
that Germany cannot very well afford to send 
gold to New York. Consequently, it looks as 
if the gold demand will fall upon London. Besides, 
Japan is just about to borrow 10 millions sterling. 
The loan is to bear 4 per cent. interest, and the issue 
price is to be 90. The combination of banks which 
have taken the loan is very strong—the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, the 
Chartered Bank of India, and Parr’s Bank—and it is 
understood that the loan has been underwritten. 





culty of South London is to spiritualise Suburbia. - 
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Whether, therefore, it is or is not largely applied for, 
the loan will be placed. But it is hardly probable 
that Japan will take much gold because of the loan. 
She has to pay for ships and munitions of war upon 
a great scale in Europe and America; and the bulk 
of the money, therefore, will in all likelihood be left 
in London. Some of it, however, will probably be 
sent to Japan. There are many other loans coming. 
If the relations between this country and Russia 
improve, a Russian loan will be attempted. It is 
doubtful whether a Russian loan could be placed 
here; but Russia wants money; and she cannot 
borrow either in Berlin or in Paris. It is, therefore, 
not unlikely that an attempt may be made to 
raise the funds here. Several other loans are known 
to be in preparation. Altogether, therefore, it 
looks as if there will be a very considerable drain 
upon our Money Market between now and October, 
and therefore the rates are likely to remain low for 
some time yet. Before the autumn is over we shall 
probably see a very considerable rise in the value of 
money. Whether the Indian Government will 
borrow is doubtful. The Currency Commission will 
not report, in all probability, until the end of next 
month, or it may be the beginning of July; and it is 
hardly likely that just at the end of the summer 
the Government will borrow much here, even if it 
decides upon establishing a gold standard. If, 
therefore, the Government does borrow, an Indian 
loan following so many other loans might have a 
very great effect upon the Market, because the Indian 
loan would avowedly be raised for the express pur- 
pose of providing India with gold. Meantime the 
India Council is beginning to find once more that 
the demand for its drafts is falling off. And, there- 
fore, in its anxiety to keep up exchange, it is reducing 
its drawings. On Wednesday it offered for tender 
40 lacs, and the applications were a little under 
114 lacs. The whole amount offered was sold at 
prices ranging from 1s, 3}%d. per rupee to Is. 33:d. 
per rupee. Next week the amount to be offered will 
be reduced to 30 lace. 

The India Council gives notice that the 2} 
millions sterling of bills falling due on June 3rd 
will be renewed, and tenders are invited to be sent 
in to the Bank of England on Tuesday next. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER, 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—The calm of the holiday season has 
suddenly fallen upon us, and London was 
yesterday emptied of its politicians. The prevailing 
feeling among Members of Parliament is that the 
political work of the year is practically at an end. 
The programme of the Government is not, it is true, 
exhausted ; but there is no indication of any intention 
on the part of Ministers to attempt any further work 
of even secondary importance. The result of the 
Session, so far, has not been encouraging to the 
Ministerialists. They have, indeed, escaped any 
disaster like the withdrawal of their first Education 
Bil). But though they have passed their London 
Bill, they have had to remove from it nearly all 
the objectionable features which aroused the resent- 
ment of the Opposition when it was first introduced. 
Once more, indeed, they have found that they cannot 
lay their hands upon the County Council. As for 
their other measure, the Budget Bill, they have very 
little reason to congratulate themselves upon its 
success. It is a cowardly evasion of their duty as 
custodians of the national interests. Most of their 
followers acknowledge this in private and bewail the 
timidity of those who are responsible for this reversal 
of our established principles in dealing with revenue 
and expenditure. The timidity which has led to the 
dropping of the Automatic Couplings Bill and the 
reference of Old Age Pensions to a new Committee 
is another feature of the Ministerial policy openly 
condemned by a large section of the Ministerialists. 





As for the Opposition, it is by no means dis- 
couraged. It is perfectly true that it has not yet 
reached that state of healthy and efficient organisa- 
tion that Liberals wish it to attain. But the dry 
bones are beginning to move. The general condition 
of the Opposition is undoubtedly much better than 
it was twelve months ago. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as Parliamentary leader and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone as Chief Whip are both inspiring con- 
fidence among their followers ; whilst, above all, the 
air is being cleared and the trend of opinion among 
Liberals, both in and out of the House, with regard 
to the future and the leadership of the party as a 
whole, is becoming daily more unmistakable. Upon 
the whole, this Whitsun recess finds the Opposi- 
tion stronger and the Government weaker than 
at any previous period in the history of the present 
Parliament. 

Monday.—Whitsuntide has narrowly escaped a 
great disaster like that which made Easter a period 
of sadness to so many. The accident to the Paris 
sent a thrill of alarm through London when it was 
first made known yesterday afternoon. The 
American liners are great favourites, and hosts of 
travelling Englishmen have had personal experience 
of their merits. That one of these noble vessels, 
fully equipped and commanded by an officer of the 
highest repute, should have been put on shore on 
the Manacles a few hours after leaving port seems 
incredible. It is impossible even to hazard a con- 
jecture as to the cause of this catastrophe ; but it is 
at least certain that the Trinity Board will now 
recognise the fact that they ought long ago to have 
done what they have now tardily agreed to do. If 
there had been a proper light on the Manacle Rocks, 
this accident could hardly have happened. 

The news from The Hague is in a certain sense 
satisfactory. The Conference is devoting itself to 
what is, after all, the most practical and important 
part of the work which it has undertaken—the 
consideration of the establishment of a Court of 
Arbitration and Mediation. In the meantime it is 
curious to read, by the side of the reports from The 
Hague, the announcements of the additions to the 
French and Russian fleets. Clearly we are still a 
long way from disarmament. , 

Tuesday.—The papers this morning accurately 
reflect the condition of political stagnation which 
prevails at present. Yesterday was one of the most 
miserable days of the year, and the hapless holiday- 
makers, cheated of their anticipated pleasures out of 
doors, had to content themselves with crowding the 
various places of public entertainment. A political 
meeting, under the circumstances, would have stood 
a good chance of being successful, no matter on 
what side it was called. But the politicians are just 
as anxious to avoid any kind of exertion as though 
the Session had so far been one of continuous labour, 
and the newspapers to-day are unable to find any 
political topics of interest to discuss. The one 
subject that excites interest—and the interest, it 
must be admitted, is of a very mild description—is 
the Conference at The Hague. Apparently the 
movement in favour of arbitration is gaining ground, 
though Germany is hotly opposed to it, and many 
difficulties lie in the way even of a modified scheme 
for the establishment of an Arbitration Court. 

Wednesday.—The Queen's birthday is being 
celebrated to-day with a degree of enthusiasm that 
I have never seen equalled. The fact that it is her 
Majesty's eightieth birthday is, I suppose, the 
moving reason for this fact; but undoubtedly the 
times are changing in this as well asin many other 
respects ; and far more attention is now paid to the 
Queen's personal movements than was the case even 
a few years ago. One could wish, however, that her 
Majesty's birthday might be allowed to pass without 
the inevitable ode from the Poet Laureate. We 
have not yet recovered from his unfortunate 
effusion of last week, and it is really trying to the 
nerves to have to face another poem in this morning’s 
Times. One sighs for the reticence of Tennyson, 
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and even for the days when no one wore the 
Laureate’s wreath. 

Mr. Kruger, it is clear, is trying to bring his 
irreconcilables into line with popular opinion in the 
Transvaal. This morning's telegrams show that he 
is anxious to do something. Obstinate, prejudiced, 
and narrow-minded as he is, he still has a certain 
stubborn honesty about him which redeems his char- 
acter. He appears to be fighting stoutly for his own 
inadequate concessions to the Uitlanders. Every- 
thing now depends upon the results of his meeting 
with Sir Alfred Milner. The British public of all 
parties trust Sir Alfred, and if he insists upon 
certain terms he will have the unanimous support of 
the country. President Kruger is probably not un- 
aware of this fact, and it may lead him to do his 
utmost to come to a good understanding with the 
High Commissioner at their approaching meeting. 

Thursday.—Yesterday evening's “ birthday ban- 
quet” at the Hétel Cecil turned out to be a more 
remarkable affair than had been anticipated. Itisa 
long time indeed since a public dinner in London has 
presented so brilliant a scene. The speech of Lord 
Rosebery was stirring in its grace and eloquence, 
and the representative of the large American party 
present in the room roused the company to a great 
pitch of enthusiasm by the warmth of his tribute to 
the Queen. One can only say, to sum up the story 
told in the papers this morning—the papers not of 
this country only but of Europe and America—that 
there never was such a birthday celebration before. 

The sudden death of Lord Esher removes a very 
notable figure from the judicial world. Those of us 
who are old enough to remember the deceased judge 
when he sat in the House of Commons can recall the 
way in which in those days he personified a certain 
rough strength of mind and character that has 
always bad attractions for the British public. When 
he first took his seat upon the Bench he got into great 
trouble in connection with the sentence passed upon 
the gas-stokers. But he had recovered from the 
effects of this incident in his early judicial career, 
and though his style upon the Bench was, perhaps, 
too “robustious” to please everybody, and his wit 
sometimes took a form that was almost cruel, he had 
before his retirement gained the respect of all who 
admire a man who does his work fearlessly and well. 

Friday.—Mr. Morley’s speech last night has 
happily falsified some of the predictions which were 
made regarding it. He has not followed in the steps 
of Sir William Harcourt, and has confined himself to 
& rather vague statement of his own position on 
Imperial questions, a statement with which nobody 
need quarrel. His epigram about the dark horse in 
a loose box will amuse rather than irritate its object. 
But if Mr. Morley furnishes one with little room 
for comment, The Times leader upon his speech 
undoubtedly calls for notice. There are two state- 
ments in that leader to-day which are absolutely 
unfounded in fact. The first is the old calumny 
that Mr. Gladstone only adopted Home Rule in 
order that he might win the support of the Irish 
members. His historic offer to Lord Salisbury is a 
sufficient refutation of that statement. The second 
is the assertion that Mr. Morley is credited with 
having suggested Mr. Gladstone’s change of front on 
Home Rule. This is a popular delusion. Mr. Morley 
knew nothing of Mr. Gladstone’s change of front 
until after it had taken place, and although he 
rendered invaluable service to Mr. Gladstone when 
he became a Prime Minister, neither the credit nor 
the discredit of having induced Mr. Gladstone to 
take up Home Rule can be laid upon his shoulders. 








THOMAS HOOD. 





RABB ROBINSON records in his Diary an 
amusing experience of his in a mail-coach, 
where his fellow-travellers were a mercurial French- 
man and a stolid Briton. The Frenchman, after a 


voluble and vehement exposition of his Voltairean 
principles, wound up with the defiant declaration, 
“For my part, I am not ashamed to confess that I 
am a materialist, and I don’t care who knows it.” 
The Briton, who had listened with manifest 
impatience to the entire exposition, could not 
contain himself at its aggressive close. Half spring- 
ing from his seat, he exclaimed, “Hang it all! Here’s 
a fellow who tells you that he is a materialist, 
whereas I know him—myself—to be a dancing- 
master!” If this worthy Philistine had known the 
meaning of the word “ materialist,” he would still 
have thought the two professions—if the pun may 
be pardoned in a paper on Hood—incompatible. A 
professor of dancing had no business to profess 
materialism, since, in the judgment of the British 
Philistine, a man who makes you merry, whether 
with his fiddle or with his pen, should not presume 
to pretend to depth of thought or feeling. Least of 
all should a man given to punning pretend to pro- 
found feeling or reflection, since a punster uses 
words, not to think with, but to play with, and 
settles vainly upon the mere sound and symbol, as 
the birds in the Greek painting settled upon painted 
grapes. Hence Hood found it hardly possible to 
persuade the public of his time, or even its able 
editors, to accept Lim in the character in which alone 
he lives to-day and will live for ever—that of a pro- 
foundly serious and pathetic poet. “The Song of 
the Shirt,” for instance, was refused by a host of 
editors and sent at last in despair and with a 
despairing note to Mark Lemon “ for insertion either 
in Punch or the waste-paper basket ”; while two of 
the four verses of the exquisite “ Death-bed” were 
omitted in early editions of Palgrave’s “ Golden 
Treasury.” Yet why should a punster, who plays 
with the sounds of words, be less of a poet than a 
rhymester to whom a playing with the sounds of 
words is an essential part of his art ? 

No doubt, when the play on words is fantastic 
and distracting and owes what pleasure it gives to 
its wild irrelevance, it is unpoetic. But there are 
plays on words in Hood’s serious poems which are 
incomparably more effective than such other forms 
of coupling together like sounds—rhyme, rhythm, 
alliteration, etc.—as are dear to the poet’s heart. 
Take, for example, the closing verses of two of his 
retrospects—that of the parody on Gray’s “ Ode on 
a distant Prospect of Eton College” and that of “I 
Remember, I Remember ” :— 

Thou’lt find thy manhood all too fast— 
Soon come, soon gone! And Age at last 
A sorry breaking-up / 
Here the pun brings into the most poetic as well as 
pathetic contrast conceivable the two breakings-up— 
of boyhood for the holidays, of old age for the grave. 
Yet more poetic and effective is the pathetic play 
upon the two senses of “ heaven” in the last verse of 
the other retrospect :— 
I remember, I remember 
The fir-trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heav’n 
Than when I was a boy. 


Such plays on words are justified by Hood’s own 
plea— 

However critics may take offence 

A double meaning has double sense. 


The majority of Hood’s puns, however, like the vast 
majority of all puns, rather weaken than double the 
sense; since a pun, like a mocking echo, both dis- 
tracts the attention and attenuates the effect. Who 
could contend that the happy pun, eg. with which 
“ Death's Ramble” closes, doubled or deepened the 
impressiveness of its theme ?— 
Death saw two players playing at cards, 
But the game wasn’t worth a dump, 
For he quickly laid them flat with a spade, 
To wait for the final trump! 
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A punster, in fact, like a circus rider astride on two 
horses, gets the least out of each. Take again, in 
illustration, the most vigorous, perhaps, and heart- 
stirring of all Hood’s poems, “The Lay of the 
Labourer,” and see how the fire of a fine verse is 
chilled by the pun with which it closes :— 


To a flaming barn cr farm 
My fancies never roam; 

The fire I yearn to kindle and burn 
Is on the hearth of Home; 

Where children huddle and crouch 
Through dark, long winter days, 

Where starving children huddle and crouch 
To see the cheerful rays 

A-glowing on the haggard cheek 
And not in the haggard’s blaze ! 


We have a natural grudge against Hood's punning 
proclivitics, even while we admit with Coleridge his 
“transcendent” mastery of the art, not so much 
because it distracts us.in a fine poem, as because 
it distracted him from fine poetry. If he had 
not had to maintain at all costs, the reputa- 
tion he had made as an inimitable and inveterate 
punster, the celebration of his centenary would 
have been still more opportune. For Hood was 
before his own time and abreast with ours in 
his sympathy with the people, and is, indeed, 
the poet laureate of sorrow and suffering—of the 
poor and him that hath no helper. He touches to the 
quick the very heart at once of suffering and of pity 
in such exceeding bitter cries out of the depths as 
“ The Lay of the Labourer,” “ The Song of the Shirt,” 
“The Lady’s Dream,” and “The Bridge of Sighs.” 
Nor would he have been less worthy of the laureate- 
ship to the young Prince Demos who has come 
to-day to the throne, because of his due considera- 
tion for the cutgoing Principalities and Powers. 
Here is an opportune extract from almost the last 
letter he wrote upon his death-bed: “ My physical 
debility,” he writes to Sir Robert Peel apropos of 
his pension, “finds no tonic virtue in a steel pen, 
otherwise I would have written one more paper, a 
forewarning one, against an evil or the danger of it, 
arising from a literary movement in which I have 
had some share—a one-sided humanity, opposite to 
that Catholic Shakespearian sympathy, which felt 
with King as well as Peasant, and duly estimated 
the moral temptations of both stations. Certain 
classes at the poles of Society are already too far 
asunder; it should be the duty of our writers to 
draw them nearer by kindly attraction, and not to 
aggravate the existing repulsion, and place a wider 
moral gulf between Rich and Poor, with Hate on 
the one side, and Fear on the other.”’ 








SOME AMERICAN AMENITIES. 





PROFESSOR in New York once distinguished 
himself by condemning the taste of his com- 
patriots for European literature. American books, 
he said, ought to suffice for an American citizen. 
Moreover, European books had a monarchical and 
feudal taint which was apt to corrupt the republican 
mind. The Professor was inclined to favour a censor- 
ship on the principle of the Turkish censor who, 
finding in an astronomical treatise something about 
the revolution of the planets, confiscated the book as 
threatening to the Sultan. An American censorship 
might treat all imported books as blasphemy against 
the commonwealth which produces Tammany and 
regards the lynching of negroes down South as an 
excess of public spirit. At present the chief Ameri- 
ean censor is one Bidwell, Collector of Customs for the 
port of New York, who carries out the professor's 
ideal of self-sufficing patriotism by afflicting Ameri- 
can travellers returning from abroad. The wrongs 
of these citizens and their womenkind have been set 
forth with great vigour by Mr.Smalley. Asa beautiful 
tariff permits to every incoming voyager only a few 
pounds’ worth of personal luggage free of duty, he 








or she is required to make a full statement of all 
clothing purchased abroad. This is checked by in- 
spectors, who ransack every trunk, examine the 
underclothing of the women, and exhibit it for the 
entertainment of the spectators on the wharf. To 
keep the officials up to the mark spies are employed by 
the order or with the connivance of the Collector to 
threaten them if they show any sign of relaxing 
their severity. A cartoon in Life, a merry little 
print which gathers the cream of American humour, 
represents Uncle Sam masked like a bandit, and 
presenting a pistol at the head of an unfortunate 
American bridegroom, returning from his honey- 
moon tour. He is in his shirt-sleeves (the preliminary 
stage of the personal search), and his wife clings to 
his knees in an agony of alarm. No doubt her turn 
is coming next. In the background are two amused 
foreigners ; and the point of the cartoon seems to be 
that the terrors of inspection, which ought to be 
visited upon the alien, are reserved exclusively for 
the free-born American. 

The motive of this distinction, if there be a dis- 
tinction, may be a desire on the part of the adminis- 
trators of the Dingley tariff to encourage American 
citizens to stay at home. If they must travel, there 
is Niagara—on the American side. There is the 
Yosemite Valley, with its giant trees. Europe does 
not produce such wonders. The Alleghanies may 
not be as picturesque as the Jungfrau; but a little 
imagination (and what true American lacks that 
faculty?) may endow them with glaciers and 
avalanches. Anyway, the Rockies ought to content 
any republican mountaineer. By foreign travel the 
American citizen spends a good deal of useful money 
out of his native country. It is well known that the 
capitals of Europe are gorged with American specie. 
Secret meetings of the Bank of England directors are 
held to consider plans for storing American dollars— 
a policy which (as any economist will tell you) can 
be defeated only by the free coinage of silver. 
With these great principles in his mind, how can 
Collector Bidwell endure with philosophy the home- 
coming American, with his trunk and his wife's 
trunks stuffed with wearing apparel bought in Paris 
and London? Are there no tailors in Fifth 
Avenue? Are not corsets and chemises to be 
had in (we beg the republican eagle’s pardon—on) 
Broadway? Let us not suppose that the politic 
Bidwell instructs his satellites to brandish women’s 
undergarments on the wharf in mere wanton 
sport. He is simply repeating the spirited protest 
of Naaman the Syrian, who could not understand 
why he should be bidden by the prophet to dip 
himself in the Jordan when there were such whole- 
some waters near Damascus. Here is an American 
woman fresh from a German Spa, when she ought to 
have patronised the home-made fluid at Saratoga. 
Rummage her boxes; put her to open shame by 
scattering her alien chemises before the gaze of 
trusty servants of the Republic! This is not vulgar 
brutality, such as would justify an athletic husband 
in kicking the offender into the dock. It is the 
civic virtue of that stern patriot, Bidwell. It is his 
method of adapting the Declaration of Independence 
for the protection of the haberdashers of his beloved: 
land. 

Mr. Smalley has a poor opinion of the Collector. 
We regret to observe that he describes Bidwell 
as a sayer of the thing which is not. The Ameri- 
ean traveller has met the Collector's tactics with 
another Declaration of Independence. “I am 
not going to have my wife’s trunk turned upside 
down on the wharf when I know how it can be- 
stopped.” He stops it by bribes. Bidwell denies 
the bribes; he says they are only “ gratuities.” 
When “ Boss” Croker was asked whether he had 
sold public trusts and pocketed the proceeds, he 
answered, “All the time.” Bidwell refines upon 
the simplicity of Tammany. Gratuity, the wise it 
call. With the inconsistency of genius, the Collector, 
while defending the “ gratuities,” suspends the gra- 
tuitants. Twenty-two of them have been convicted 
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of itching palms, and are now objects of sympathy 
in those saloons of Tammany where the bond of 
brotherhood (in “swag”) is consecrated by cock- 
tails. “Boss” Croker, who is honouring our 
island with a visit, and marvelling at the way our 
public men waste their opportunities, has doubtless 
telegraphed his condolence. When he lands again in 
New York, and receives that affectionate welcome 
which is a great man’s due, will he protect his 
European outfit from indecent scrutiny by pressing 
“ gratuities” into some of the hands that are ex- 
tended in rapturous greeting? Or will New York 
play the part of relentless Brutus towards her 
distinguished son by strewing the wharf with his 
night attire? In the old days, when lawless faction 
steeped itself in murder, a bloody shirt was often 
the banner of revenge. Perhaps the sight of “ Boss” 
Croker’s outraged linen will rouse this primitive 
instinct in the bocom of Tammany Hall. 

It is possible that Collector Bidwell will defy 
Mr. Smalley, and that no public opinion will com 
pel the Treasury to amend the regulations which 
insult American women. Honest people in New 
York are not strong enough to upset “ Boss” Croker. 
‘They will scarcely reform the Dingley tariff and 
Bidwell’s code of manners and veracity. The great 
heart of the Republic is not stirred by the injuries 
of its daughters who return from Europe with 
trunks full of Paris chiffons. In our insignificant 
country there is such cohesion of popular sentiment 
that an official enormity at Southampton would 
excite resentment beyond the Tweed. These scenes 
on the wharf in New York do not ruffle Chicago; 
they do not even cause very great commotion in New 
York itself. Only one journal in that city, and not a 
journal with the largest circulation, appears to have 
taken up the scandal with energy. The personal 
complaints of Collector Bidwell’s victims are made 
in columns which the great majority of New Yorkers 
do not read. Redress by legislation will not appeal 
to any party “ticket.” There seems no remedy, 
indeed, for the distressed traveller but the gratuity 
which is not a bribe. If he and his fellows can form 
a Trust with unlimited funds, upon which the 
Customs officials can be quartered as pensioners, as 
all the possible and impossible veterans who fought 
in the Civil War were quartered on the national 
purse, then ladies may be treated by officials of the 
Republic with almost as much decency as if they 
were held to ransom by brigands. 








ON A HIGHLAND LOCH. 





HERE is a certain advantage in an east wind. It 

is steady. Unlike the west wind, it comes not 

in gusts which dwindle into dead calm or in sus- 
tained fury which blows you off the loch. It keeps 
on in the even tenor of its way. You have always 
a ripple when it strikes the loch, and a ripple is the 
first condition which the fisherman with fly desires. 
The east wind, if it gives the ripple at all, gives it 
for the whole day; it slumbers not nor sleeps; it 
never leaves you becalmed. Becalment is an un- 
comfortable state. Often you see the trout rising; 
but just as often you cannot reach them. Cast you 
never so wisely, the flies will not go straight. Ona 
river many a man can cast beautifully in a calm; 
but on a lake the flies are obdurate. They fall in 
ungainly wriggles, and the line is slack. Usually 
the trout will not look at them ; and if one is jocular 
enough to rise the slack of the line undoes you; he 
has rejected the fly before your strike has moved 
it. We have been speaking of casting at random in 
acalm, There are not many sportsmen, however, 
who are content to castat random. You see a rise 
fifty yards off, or thereabout, and tell the gillie to 
row you thither. How is the gillie to know when 
he has come to the spot which is fifteen yards from 
the rise? How is he to know, that is to say, when 

























































he has brought you to the proper distance from the 
trout? If the fish would be kind enough to go on 
rising, Alec, our gillie, could manage the job; but 
the trout does not rise to oblige Alec—the trout rises 
to feed and to please himself, and thus Alec, and 
you, and the boat are past him before you know 
where you are. That is what often happens when 
the wind sits in the west. The wind lulls; you are 
becalmed; here you see a rise, or there a ripple; 
you hunt the rise or seek the ripple, and miss the 
one only to find the other vanishing. , 

It will be surmised that we have been fishing in 
an east wind, and are trying to make the best of our 
bad luck. That is true. We have been fishing on 
Loch Earn, in Perthshire, and all day the wind has 
been from the east. When we came back to dinner 
only ten trout were in the joint creel of the two of 
us. That was a poor show. It needs an apology 
and an explanation. We cannot truthfully make 
either by a mere reference to the east wind. There 
seemed to be no wind in the heavens at all; the 
clouds were motionless. In fact, the wind on the 
loch was like the “frost on the grass” of which 
the Office of Meteorology sometimes apprises us. 
The frost touches the waters of St. James’s Park, 
but not the upper storeys of Buckingham Palace. 
It is an earth wind which we have been experi- 
encing. If we were Shakespeare, we could make 
beautifully comminatory remarks about it ia con- 
trast with the placidity of the sky; but the sky 
itself did not please us enough to enaourage us to- 
wards any Shakespearing in its praise. It was a 
horrid sky. Clouds covered it all. Some were 
dense, and some were thin; but the spacious firma- 
ment was overcast. The odd thing was that at noon 
the south was much darker than the north. Indeed, 
had we not known where we were, we might have 
imagined that the sun, instead of being well to the 
west of Ben Ledi, was struggling to illuminate Loch 
Earn from the back of Ben Lawers. That is an 
evil state of matters on any fishing lake. When 
the sun seems to be in the quarter opposite to that 
in which it really is, there is either thunder in the 
air or snow. Often there are both. There was no 
actual thunder on the day of which we are writing; 
but to the fisherman actual thunder is not so bad as 
that which is potential. Often in the blaze and 
rattle of the storm we have caught many trout; but 
ne’er a fin has stirred within the two hours before 
the storm began. Brooding thunder depresses all 
sentient life; the actual storm awakes it. That is 
all right, and well known ; but what can you make 
of snow in the third week of May? Snow? Oh, 
yes; strange as it may seem to our friends in 
London, who at the moment of our writing are 
calling for iced drinks, all the hills, as we drove from 
Loch Earn to Strathyre, were thickly capped with 
snow, and dusted half-way down. 

Now, snow means chill air, and the chill air 
means that the hatching of the aquatic flies is post- 
poned. On Loch Earn, on the day of which we are 
writing, we saw many trout rising, as Alec phrased 
it, “to themselves.” What they were rising at we 
do not know. There was no visible fly on the water ; 
and, although swallows skimming over the loch 
seemed to be looking for flies, we cannot believe 
that any flies were there. Had they been there, we 
should have seen them. Why should the rising and 
the skimming of the swallows count? The trout, it 
may be said, must have been rising at something ; 
but that is not at all certain. Salmon in Loch Tay 
rise at snowflakes; and, although a snowflake 
cannot be said to be nothing, it is certainly nothing 
when the salmon has seized it. He might as well take 
a grain or two of the fluid in which he moves and has 
his being. Of course, it may be said, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, who thinks that salmon and trout are 
colour-blind, that a snowflake may appear to the 
fish to be an insect. 
a misfortune. As the snowflake is dissolved im- 
mediately on touching the water, it is never clearly 
seen by the fish. Therefore, the salmon of Loch Tay 








But that theory meets with: 
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must be rising at the shadows of the snowflakes. 
The swallows skimming over Loch Earn have still to 
be accounted for. It gives me some pleasure to 
explain them away. Chancing to look upwards, to 
see how the clouds were arranging themselves, we 
beheld a hawk. He was hunting the swallows; 
naturally, the swallows sank as low as possible; 
and, naturally, Alec, at the oars, seeing the swallows 
skimming about, thought that, although unseen, 
there must be a hatch of fly, at which the trout 
were rising and the birds drooping. Our own belief 
is that there was no hatch of fly. The trout which 
were rising rose merely for the fun of the thing. 
They had nothing tangible to gain by rising. Not 
one of the fish which we saw rising took any of the 
flies which we offered them. Every fish which we 
caught was a fish which had not been rising, as 
Alec would say, to itself. The explanation is that 
we had on our casts imitations of the flies which 
were due on the day in question, and that the few 
fish which we took thought, despite the snowstorm, 
that Nature was not belated in her courses. 








THE DRAMA, 





“WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS.” 


N Wheels within Wheels you have Mr. Carton in 
his vein of light and mundane cynicism, the vein 

of A White Elephant and of Lord and Lady Algy. 
It is his best vein, as his serious vein (example: The 
Tree of Knowledge) is, to my mind, his worst. For, 
since Mr. Carton’s ideals of life and conduct, as 
manifested in his plays, strike me as poor ideals, I 
naturally prefer that he should enforce them with 
his tongue in his cheek rather than with a solemn 
air of being their dupe. Taken seriously, the people 
of Wheels within Wheels would, for the most part, 
lie open to the charge Johnson brought against 
Chesterfield’s “Letters”; they have the “ manners of 
a dancing master and the morals of a”—well, you 
remember Johnson's very plain word. But they are 
not to be taken seriously; and, accepted for what 
they are and no more—puppets, that is to say, 
figuring in ingeniously contrived situations—they are 
distinctly amusing. Mr. Carton has the true theatrical 
instinct. His situations are, primarily, not things to be 
thought about, but things to be seen; his humour is 
not verbal but visible. I do not remember of recent 
years a more lively act than the first of the three 
which make up Wheels within Wheels. The scene 
is Egerton Vartrey’s chambers in St. James’s Street; 
time, night. Vartrey is just off to Scotland, and 
his valet is following him with the luggage, when 
an unexpected visitor enters. This is Lord Eric 
Chantrell, a traveller from Africa, who expected to 
quarter himself on his friend. ‘“ Gone to Scotland ? 
Oh, never mind; I can look after myself here in 
his absence.” So Chantrell gets into his smoking 
suit and settles down to a whisky and soda. The 
room is left empty for a moment, and the outer 
door is slowly opened by someone with a latchkey 
—a lady in dinner dress, and armed, if you please, 
with a chisel! Stealthily she creeps to a cup- 
board, prises it open, and abstracts a letter from 
a pigeon hole. At this moment she is discovered 
by the astonished Chantrell. ‘“ Madam, I am 
responsible for these chambers in my friend's 
absence; you will please give back that letter.” 
“Sir, I see from your face you are the friend of 
ladies in distress ; this letter compromises a lady; I 
trust to your honour to burn it.” Of course Chan- 
trell burns it. Then the pair chat, the gentleman 
discreetly refraining from asking the lady for further 
explanation, and the lady rewarding him with some 
agreeable small talk and her sweetest smiles. It 
seems she is a widow; Chantrell, an elderly and 
susceptible bachelor, begins to think she is the 
widow he has been looking for all his life. He is 
on the point of saying so—when there is a sudden 











ring at the outer bell. The lady is hurriedly con- 
cealed in the next room, and Chantrell admits the 
visitor—his acquaintance Jim Blagden, whom he had 
asked to meet him that night at Vartrey’s rooms, 
Jim has been “dining,” in the fullest sense of the 
term, tries to tell a “smoking-room story,’ brags 
of his various disreputable ‘“ establishments ” 
—whicb, he adds, are now to be things of 
the past, as he hoped soon to marry a widow: 
a certain Mrs. Onslow Bulmer. Of course, Mra 
Bulmer is the amateur burglar now concealed in the 
next room. It is a well-worn situation, but the 
details are fresh and diverting. Blagden wants to 
go to sleep in the arm-chair ; Chantrell is in agonies, 
but at last the intruder is got rid of, the lady 
emerges, much amused at what she has heard (but 
disappointed that the smoking-room story was left 
unfinished), and bids Chantrell good-night, teasing 
him with a parting injunction to “turn that latch- 
key over in his mind.” Chantrell sits down, contem- 
plates the latchkey—and that is the first act. 
Observe that the secret of the stolen letter and 
the contraband latchkey has been carefully kept. 
It is true that we are not quite so much in the dark 
as Chantrell; but even for us appearances are very 
much against Mrs. Onslow Bulmer. 

The second act reveals the secret in a moment. 
A couple are conversing in a drawing-room—Vartrey 
and Lady Curtoys. The man is pressing the woman 
to elope with him. It is high time, he urges, for 
someone (probably her husband) has stolen the 
latchkey she has been in the habit of using to gain 
admission to his chambers. If she will not consent, 
why, he holds a compromising letter of hers, and 
may be driven to make use of it. We now know 
why Mrs. Bulmer’s little exploit in burglary was 
undertaken: it was to save the reputation of her 
sister-in-law, Lady Curtoys. But she is too late. 
Lady Curtoys—knowing nothing of the recovery of 
the letter—elopes with Egerton Vartrey. Mrs. Bulmer 
follows them, leaving a note behind her declaring, 
for the benefit of Curtoys, Chantrell, and Blagden, 
that she has eloped with Vartrey. So, of course, 
Curtoys, Chantrell, and Blagden follow her, in her 
turn. You think of the wild-goose chase in the 
Chapeau de paille d’ Italie. 

If the interest has flagged a little in the second 
act, it becomes as brisk as ever in the third. For 
you have this genuinely humorous situation, that, im 
addition to the misunderstanding of the three men 
in pursuit, you have the absolute bewilderment of 
Vartrey, who finds himself saddled with what one 
may call the wrong elopee. Lady Curtoys has been 
got rid of in a moment—she was never serious, if 
Vartrey was, and is only too glad of her escape. But 
Mrs. Bulmer remains, and when the three pursuers 
arrive, takes care to be “discovered,” if not im 
Vartrey’s arms, at any rate in the most affectionate 
intimacy with him. Vartrey—suddenly converted 
from rake to man of honour—falls in with the plot. 
The pair pretend to separate with reluctance, at the- 
bidding of the three pursuers, and the reputation of 
Lady Curtoys is saved—though, with what is the 
very superfiuity of cynicism, Mr. Carton makes 
it clear from her parting words that she will meet 
her lover again. Finally, Mrs. Bulmer has no 
difficulty in explaining matters to Chantreil, and 
they agree to make a match of it. 

Let me repeat my warning: this is not a case for 
applying a rigorous moral standard. The elopement 
is a half-hearted affair. The lady’s husband is an 
idiotic and selfish prig, with whom it is impossible: 
to sympathise. The unscrupulous Mrs. Bulmer, 
though her actions are not conventionally “lady- 
like,” is a real “ good fellow,” with pluck, coolness, 
common-sense, dry humour, and unfailing good 
temper. If her conduct is improbable, her char- 
acter is real enough. And she is admirably played 
by Miss Compton, an actress with a delightful sense 
of quiet fun, tact that can be reckoned on to save 
the most dangerous situations, and a drawl that is, 
as Mr. Andrew Lang used to be fond of saying, 
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a “separate ecstasy.” Mr. Dion Boucicault’s senti- 
mental Chantrell is good, and Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s 
Jim Blagden quite the best thing he has done. Jim 
is a “bounder,” a vulgar debauchee, a braggart, 
a bit of a coward ; and yet, on the whole, we rather 
like him. This says much for Mr. Bourchier’s skill in 
comedy—and not a little for Mr. Carton’s. 


A. B. W. 








THE EVE OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 





O-NIGHT, under a nearly full moon, the peasants 
are practising their dances and songs for to- 
mor: + feast—the feast of St. Sebastian. I am 
bro from the fireside about ten o'clock, out 
under ce stars, to listen to them. The sky is very 
pale and the moon rides easily, like a pale lady on 
horseback, among the stars that seem incomparably 
faraway. The plaintive, poignant sweetness of the 
mandolins, floating away from me out across the 
silver levels of water, throb almost bitterly, it seems 
to me, as I lean over the verandah listening. Just at 
the bottom of my garden, but on higher ground—on 
a kind of promontory in fact, that juts out into the 
sea—is the cemetery, full of tall, calm cypresses that 
look jet black against the paleness of the sky. Far 
away, somewhere deep down in the valley, a bugle 
blows, and as the notes gallop towards me, a curious 
feeling sweeps through my blood, and I feel the 
splendours and the pageants and all the royalty of 
the kings and queens that are no more for France. 
The bugle ceases and a quiet wind creeps round the 
house through the orange trees, and once more the 
throb of the mandolins takes full possession of me, 
and I wait to see what they will sing. 

For some time they do nothing but dance. Such 
funny dances! Up and down the road they go for 
fifty yards, the mandolins bitterly upbraiding. And 
then over all, quite suddenly, the wail of a violin. 
Unseen by me the musician has joined the group, 
and now the measure becomes less uncouth, less 
barbaric, perhaps less modern. As the dancers 
become warmer they throw aside their overcoats, 
and the figures grow more intricate, the throbbing 
mandolins more insistent, the breathing deeper and 
less regular, and at last, when a mandolin breaks 
as it were from control and shrieks terribly, some- 
where high up on the “ £” string, the dancers break 
from one another and throw themselves down on 
the roadside. 

Then the singing begins while the dancers rest. 
Very glad singing it is, with nothing of sadness in it, 
but of that sweet, sentimental kind that is one of the 
common denominators of all the world. “Santa 
Lucia” they sang—so old, but one never wearies of 
it. “ Addio, Addio,” and some more songs which 
delight the common visitors at Venice and Naples 
songs which we all, once at any rate in our lifetime, 
believed could never be bettered. But, alas! they 
have ceased to interest me. I have been to Venice 
in the summer many times, and Naples I have known 
almost from boyhood, and the old songs don’t 
seem even as good as they really are, here in France. 

The dancing begins again, receding now down 
the hill and slowly until the night comes up out of the 
valley and swallows it. I walk up and down the 
verandah, light a cigarette and determine to enjoy 
the beauty of the night for a few minutes. The sky 
is a deeper blue now, and the stars are not so pale, 
not so utterly distant. Orion is lying on his side, 
and Mars—it must be Mars, he looks so red—is stealing 
up out of the east. The “old” town lies at my feet, 
sleeping as it has done these last 300 years, between 
the mountains and the sea. The old towers, their 
tiles glistening in the moonlight, rise silently to 
heaven. A clock strikes suddenly without any 
preparation, slowly and meditatively ; another, more 
distant, answers it more hurriedly ; in my study my 
own little carriage-clock pipes too, raising an utterly 
childish, inadequate voice that. cannot possibly reach 





much further than the verandah. A clear sky, and 
the wind from the hills carries the clock notes 
towards Africa. How far will they go that have 
just struck midnight here ? 

I am just thinking of going in—have, indeed, 
thrown away my cigarette—when something stops 
me. It sounds like a very tiny note from high up 
on the “&” string of a mandolin. But they have 
all gone home, these singers and dancers—home to 
bed, to dream of to-morrow and the /¢te. 

No; what was that? I lean over the verandah, 
and there below me in the road are two tiny figures, 
a boy and a girl. The boy cannot be more than 
ten, and the girl, though taller, is certainly less than 
twelve years old. A mandolin is strung over the 
boy’s shoulders, and he reaches blunderingly, I think, 
for it, till his sister swings it round for him; and 
they both, at a whispered word from the girl, drop 
me a curtsey. 

‘Let me sing to you, signor,” says the little girl; 
** we, too, love Saint Sebastian.” 

The boy tunes his mandolin, and then, with just 
a simple note or two, startlingly abrupt, they begin. 
It is a curious song—where have I heard the words 
before ?—set to a curious music. The notes come as 
it were in little heaps, with no regular tune that I 
can grasp, but with a kind of spiritual sweetness 
and clearness, exactly fitting the time and the semi- 
darkness. Two such curious little figures they look, 
singing in piping treble, there in the road under the 
light of the moon. 

I puzzle over the words. Where have I heard 
them before? Why, of course—but it is not possible, 
it cannot be. It is a song of Maeterlinck’s. 


Ayez pitié de mon absence 
Au seuil de mes intentions, 
Mon Ame est pale d’impuissance 
Et de blanches inactions., 

Mon Ame aux ceuvres delaissés, 
Mon ime, pile de sanglots, 
Regarde en vain ses mains lassés 
Trembler a fleur de l’inéclos. 

Et tandis que mon ecceur expire 
Les bulles des songes lilas, 

Mon Ame, aux fréles mains de cire, 
Arrose un clair de lune las. 

Un elair de lune ot transparaissent 
Les lys jamais des lendemains, 
Un elair de lune ot seules naissent 
Les ceuvres tristes de ses mains. 


They sing it right through to the end, and then 
the boy’s fingers wander over the mandolin strings 
still playing the air. Where can they have learnt 
that song—so modern, so utterly modern, as almost 
to be incomprehensible to a peasantry—certainly 
any peasants but French—and children, too? 

Iask them. “Oh,” says the girl, “ yes, Monsieur 
Jacques heard it read out of a book, and made a 
tune for it; it is his favourite song.” 

“ Sing some more, then,” I say, giving them some 
money. They whisper together for a time; the 
mandolin is silent now; they look just like two 
little wild flowers dropped on the road. I can only 
see their upturned faces. 

Something is wrong, the girl is down on her 
hands and knees looking for something. 

“ He has dropped the plume, monsieur,” she says, 
“and one cannot play a mandolin with one’s fingers.” 

“ Wait a moment,” I say, “I will bring a light.” 
I go into the house and get the big hall lamp, and 
the girl and I search for the “ plume” in vain. 

“Come and help us, little boy,” I say. He does 
not move, but looks on with wide eyes, eyes that 
seem to look me through and through, gazing out ofa 
white spiritual face. 

“Are you blind, little boy?” I say, “come and 
help us look for your plume.” 

“ Yer, monsieur, he is blind,” says the girl, “ but,” 
she adds quickly, patting her brother on the 
shoulder, “ but he is a great musician, aren’t you, 
Jacques?” 

“Yes,” says the boy with a sigh, “I am a great 
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musician.” He says it as though it were not so 
great a thing after all, as though it certainly were 
not worth that blindness. 

The moonbeams play upon his face, he seems not 
to feel the light at all; a more spiritual, almost 
uncanny face, full of a kind of twilight, I don’t 
think I have ever seen. He stands quite still, 
waiting. But it cannot be found, this “ plume” 
that has given us so much trouble. I ask them will 
they not come into the house and have some supper. 

*‘No, thank you, monsieur,”’ says the girl, “ we 
will go home; it is late, and St. Sebastian is here.” 

They go off down the road, she leading the boy, 
who is blind, and who has lost his plume, but who is 
such a great musician, and I, as I turn and watch 
them in the moonlight, there where they go down 
into the valley where all is so quiet and so dark, 
find my eyes wet with tears. 

Surely this is France that I have seen on the eve 
of St. Sebastian, France who is blind and who has 


lost her plume. EDWARD HvtTrTon. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 





DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Sir,—The following resolution, passed at the Liberation 
Society meeting the other day, that “ Disestablishment should 
have a distinct and prominent place in the fature programme of 
the Liberal party,” makes one sit down and think. Certainly 
the cause of Disestablishment has moved forward the last year 
—more rapidly, perhaps, than any previous year—to a much 
higher place in Liberal policy, as the best, the most just, the 
now only way out of the present deadlock. And it will very 
possibly come in your lifetime, Mr. Editor, if not in mine (I am 
“poco | you have a more robust constitution than myself). 

ut may I say, in my fumbling way, why I, though a Liberal, 
am strongly opposed to Disestablishment, and would stave it off 
as long as possible ? But I should like to state first that, if the 
great bulk of the people of England really desire to denationalise 
their Church (as the Welsh seem to desire to do), after the 
question has been carefully and fairly put before them, one 
would accept the verdict cheerfully and with a good grace, and 
the Church doubtless would try to rise up to the tremendous 
demands put upon it. But at present there is no overwhelming 
desire for such a drastic measure, and a Government before now 
has been wrecked for its prematureness, Many crying needs 
are heard which Liberals will have it in their power to satisfy, 
I hope, ere long; but not this need at present, if it be a need. 
And let me say how much I sympathise with the position of 
the official member of the National Church; but we by no means 
wish to lose his adhesion, if he will bear for a time longer the 
invidiousness of the position. 

Here are a few of the reasons :-— 

(1) When the Church of England ceased to act as the 
National Church there would be far less hope than there is now 
of a future federal union with it of the Nonconformist bodies on 
the one hand and the people at large on the other. For the 
consummation of these two ideals some of us are ever shaping 
our policy. It would be the most bitter of bitter disappoint- 
ments, as well as an incaleulable damage to the Church, if these 
two things should end in dream. 

(2) The Church would stereotype into a sort of big Anglican 
sect, which, from its composition and circumstances of the case, 
would run in a much narrower groove than in the States. 
This sect would be presided and domineered over by the upper- 
most party of the day, who would elect their own officers and 
distribute their own favours. We should look in vain here for any 
notes of appreciation, or even toleration. To judge from the 
trend of Church opinion to-day, a form of ecclesiasticism would 
take shape which would be repellent to the average layman and 
the people at large, and also far more repulsive to the Non- 
conformist than the present State prestige. 

(3) The growing Imperialism, as distinguished from Little 
Englandism and Jingoism, might find a National Church, if at 
all up to its ideals, a help rather than a hindrance at the centre, 
in its Imperial Home Rule policy over the English States. As 
all roads would lead to Westminster, so on the spiritual side all 
roads might lead to Canterbury; but a Canterbury, of course, 
without a pope and under the limitations of the Crown. It does 
not follow that because not a single bishop raised his voice on 
behalf of the Scotch Shop Assistants’ Bill, that no bishop will 
ever raise his voice from such a place on behalf of a ple’s 
measure. If the Liberals will only make up their minds, when 
they return to power, to prefer only men of wide sympathies 
in the Church, a great change will pass over the Church of 
England in a very few years, as the old backward forces die out 
and the sectional spirit is laid. And it will be all the easier 
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perhaps, by-and-by, since the House of Lords itself, together 
with yt aud other problems, must be thrown into the 
“Imperial crucible,” and will emerge, we may be sure, some- 
thing very different from what they are at present. It is now 
for the bishops, who should know the scruples of their elergy, to 
nicely adjust matters between the Extremists at both ends, the 
law of Church and Jand, and the layman. Their ingenuity and 
statesmanship will be put to the test, it is true; but though 
they fail to realise our ‘4 = in many respects, let them not 
fail in this. Or very soon, long before the “fire of straw has 
burnt out,” the layman will step in, and we may have to pay 
a tremendous price for the inability, in some quarters, to recog- 
nise the delicate relations and dual character of the Church of 
England, and in others the apparent disregard of his historic 
character. 

This is partly why some of us would bear a good deal from 
the State, short of Erastianism, than snap the cord which now 
binds us together.—Your obedient servant, 

Morpaunt CROFTON, 








THE QUEEN. 


a anaes. in the royal minster, in the temple 

of silence and rest, 

Lies buried the past of the nation in the graves 
of her bravest and best: 

Princes and warriors and statesmen sleep in their 
sepulchres side by side, 

Men who have lived for England; men who for 
England have died. 


By right of her lofty lineage, as a trust from 
the mighty dead, 

They placed in her hand the sceptre, the crown 
on her fair young head: 

In the blush of her sunny maidenhood she came 
as our Island Queen 

By sovereign right to the proudest throne that 
ever the ages have seen. 





Yet hers is a costlier sceptre, hers is a grander 
throne, 

Hers is a diadem richer than of gems and of 
precious stone,— 

Which treason shall never threaten, which the 
tempest of war may not move; 

'Tis the loyal heart of her Empire; and she reigns 
by the right of love. 


On every shore and in every clime where the flag 
of the homeland flies ; 

Through Canada’s vast dominion, ‘neath Australia’s 
sunny skies ; 

In African desert and forest, and afar on the 
barren main, 

She has fettered the love of our hearts to her 
heart with the links of that golden chain. 


In the kingdom of death and darkness, in the 
realm of eternal snow, 

"Neath the pallid light of the sunless night, the 
aurora’s shifting glow: 

In the desolate frozen wilderness, where the wolf 
and the ice-bear rove, 

The heart of the dauntless explorer beats warm 
for his queen with love. 


In the kingdom of death and sunshine, in the land 
of jangle and brake, 

Where crouches the ruthless tiger, where rustles 
the deadly snake ; 

In the land of the plague and the earthquake, in 
the land of carnage and strife, 

Every acre of which has been purchased at the 
cost of an English life, 


The hatred of race and the hatred of creed, which 
is bitterer still, are gone: 

Briton and Indian, Gurkha and Sikh, in loyal 
devotion are one: 

One prayer for the weal of the Empress goes up 
to the throne above, 

For Mussulman, Buddhist, and Christian are one in 
that bond of love. 
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Who is the skilled magician, by the spell of whose 
potent wand 

Shoulder to shoulder those erstwhile foes as brothers 
in battle stand ? 

Their valour and faith the blazons of many a 
victory prove: 

And their Queen is the royal enchantress; and her 
charm is the spell of love. yjongr, Jervis. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES.*—I, 


N the advertisement of these anthologies Professor 
Arber, or his publisher, claims that they are the 
“first adequate attempt” ever made towards “an 
historical National Anthology at popular prices” ; 
also that they “contain those Poems and Songs with 
which every one ought to be acquainted.” 


Such an attempt in itself deserves high praise. 
As for its success, I must be forgiven for saying 
that the exemplary performance of some parts of 
the Professor’s task raises a sigh that, on the whole, 
it has not been better done. Learning we have in 
plenty : for that the editor’s name was a more than 
sufficing guarantee. But all the learning in the world 
will not produce a good anthology if other conditions 
go unfulfilled ; and the weakness of these volumes is 
almost hinted at in their title. They strike me, at 
any rate, as an eminently British performance. 
They are full of interest, but the interest is sadly 
unequal; they provide an ample but quite mis- 
cellaneous fare; they satisfy all tastes but that 
which requires a critical judgment to be sound, sure, 
and authoritative; they mix good, bad, and in- 
different. Their matter is undigested, and the 
choice of it capricious. It is impossible to conceive 
such a work put forth by a Frenchman. It illus- 
trates and justifies all that Matthew Arnold said of 
us in his essay ‘On the Literary Influence of 
Academies.” 


Let us take a small but significant instance of 
Professor Arber’s capriciousness. For some reason 
best known to himself he chooses to call Herrick the 
“ Rev. Robert Herrick,” Crashaw “the Rev. Richard 
Crashaw,”’ while Marvell appears as “ Andrew Mar- 
vell, M.P.”” To be sure Herrick and Crashaw were 
in holy orders and Marvell was a Member of Parlia- 
ment; though I confess that, at this time of day, 
the use of those titles strikes me as little short of 
grotesque. But if we are to pay Herrick and 
Crashaw and Marvell these unnecessary dues—if we 
are to talk of “ Waller, M.P.,” and “ Campion, M.D.” 
—surely we should keep uniformity and extend the 
compliment to all poets. If Herrick be “the Rev. 
Robert,” then Donne should be “the Very Rev. 
Dean Donne,” Bacon “the Right Hon.,” Montrose 
“the Most Noble the Marquis,” and so forth. Would 
this reduce the practice to absurdity ? Well, I hope 
so: but it would at least be consistent. And to 
me “Giles Fletcher the Elder, LL.D.,” “Andrew 
Marvell, M.P.,” “the Rev. William Strode, D.D.,” 
and “Thomas Lodge, M.D.,”’ look absurd enough 
already. 


Another caprice of the Professor’s is his punctua- 
tion. For reasons which at least have to be stated 
before we deem them sufficient, he prefers the note 
of exclamation to the full stop as a period for 
simple propositions ; thus :— 

I saw my lady weep ! 
And Sorrow proud! to be advancéd so 
In those fair eyes, where all perfections keep. 
Her face was full of Woe! 
But such a Woe (believe me!) as wins more hearts 
Than Mirth can do, with her inticing parts ! 


Sorrow was there made fair! 
And Passion, wise! Tears, a delightful thing!.. . 





* ‘* British Anthologies.”’ Edited by Professor Edward Arber, F.S.A. 
IV. The Shakespeare Anthology. . The Jonson Anthology. VI. 
The Milton Anthology. London: Henry Frowde. 





and so forth. Surely this is exclamatory enough 
out of all whooping. And if Charles I. behaved 
with quiet dignity upon the scaffold, should we say 
so with a shout ?— 


He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene ! 


Nor called the Gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ! 


Lawks! a-mussy me! You don’t say so! Didn’t 
he! Really! 


Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain ; 
The golden opes! The iron shuts amain ! 
Phew ! 


Chaucer is dead; and Gower lies in the grave! 
The Earl of Surrey, long ago, is gone! 
Sir Philip Sidney’s soul, the heavens have ! 
George Gascoigne, him beforne, was tombed in stone! . . . 


Why! Mr. Arber! you do astonish me! you do! 
Not to mention that your note of exclamation gives 
the third line an entirely false meaning! But to 
speak seriously, these and kindred freaks of punctua- 
tion give the pages an air of eccentricity which of 
all qualities is one of the least desirable in such a 
work. For the mere compilation of an anthology 
postulates—or should postulate—that there is such 
a thing as correctness in literary opinion ; that there 
is a standard, and that individual men have no 
right to go even a-punctuating after their own 
inventions. No doubt this is a free country; no 
doubt Professor Arber can give reasons for scattering 
his commas and notes of exclamation about as he 
does ; he may even be able to prove that he does it on 
asystem. But all this will not remove my objection 
that—however satisfactory the Professor may find his 
system—it has not yet been warranted by the 
approval of educated opinion. I should call it a 
freak ; others may call it an interesting experiment ; 
but, whatever we may call it, it certainly is not a 
standard method sanctioned by use and wont, or 
commended to our use by any respectable authority. 
It merely illustrates a provincial tendency, too com- 
mon among British men of learning, of belittling 
custom and violently perpetrating whatever seems 
right in their own eyes. Professor Arber cannot 
plead that Shakespeare wrote “ Full fathom five thy 
father lies!" or Milton, “The golden opes! The 
iron shuts amain!” No; he just chooses to 
punctuate the lines so; he has a private hobby and 
assumes the right of exercising it as he pleases. I 
contend, on the other hand, that a man who edits a 
“national Anthology” owes more respect to that 
literary tradition which after all represents not 
quite inadequately the collective taste of cultivated 
men. 


You may say that these are small points. I 
come therefore to matters of greater importance. 
But from one who proclaims himself eccentric in 
small matters we may expect aberrations in great ones. 
Consequently it is no surprise to find the Professor, 
in his choice of “those Poems and Songs with which 
everyone ought to be acquainted,” running an im- 
partial riot among good and bad, famous and 
obscure, obedient to no standard but that of a 
wayward personal taste. In all criticism no doubt 
something must be allowed for the “ personal 
equation.” But I ask seriously, can anyone with 
even a rudimentary ear—I won't say for good 
poetry, but for poetry at all—suppose Barnfield’s 
“Unknown Shepherd’s Complaint” to merit the 
title? For a taste (as Touchstone says)— 


My curtail dog, that wont to have played 
Plays not at all! but seems afraid. 
With sighs so deep, procures to weep 
In howling wise to see my doleful plight. 
How sighs resound, through heartless ground 
Like a thousand vanquished men in bloody fight. 


Or take this, on “A Woman Dressed by Age,” by 
Her Grace the Duchess of Newcastle— 
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Her stockings, Cramps had knit; red worsted, Gout; 
And Pains, as garters, tied her legs about. 

A pair of Palsy gloves her hands draw on; 

With weakness stitched, and Numbness trimmed upon. 
Her shoes were Corns and hard skin sewed together : 
Hard skin was soles; and Corns, the upper leather. 


There may be those who have a taste for such stuff. 
Some of us have a taste for Punch and Judy; but 
we don’t rank Punch with (£2dipus on the strength 
of a deformity. This stuff is not poetry at all: it 
has none of the qualities of poetry. Nor, saveina 
country which confounds Mr. Arber under the title 
of Professor with phrenologists, hairdressers, and 
high divers, could such “poetry” appear in a 
“national Anthology” beside Milton’s “ Lycidas” 
and Shakespeare's Sonnets. There is only one word 
for this lack of discrimination. It is barbarous. 
And if we accept it without protest in “ national 
authologies” prepared by a gentleman of acknow- 
ledged learning, we must be prepared also to accept 
European scorn of us’as a barbarous nation. 


I know that to our sturdy national commonsense 
such a reproach means little. This is a free country, 
and every man of letters may (subject to the 
spasmodic control of the circulating libraries) do 
what is right in his own eyes. Yet there must bea 
few among us who detect the exceeding pity of this 
unregulated waste of great powers; this frittering 
away of force which, if obedient to law, might lift 
English scholarship into an esteem which will never 
be commanded by mere erudition. And to those 
who feel the pity of it I address this remonstrance. 

A.T.Q.C. 





REVIEWS. 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON ON AFRICA. 


A HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF AFRICA BY ALIEN 
Races. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B. With eight 
maps by the author and J. G. Bartholomew. Cambridge 
University Press. 

HE editor of the Cambridge Historical Series was 

happily inspired when he invited Sir Harry John- 
ston to contribute a volume on the history of African 
colonisation. It would be difficult to name anyone 
more admirably equipped for the task. Sir Harry 

Johnston is still a young man, but he has a long 

acquaintance with Africa—and not only a long but 

@ varied acquaintance. As artist, author, explorer, 

and administrator his activities have always been 

concerned with the latest comer among the con- 
tinents. He has played no insignificant part in the 
work of partition and development, which has been 
one of the most remarkable features of the closing 
decades of the present century. He knows Africa 
west and east, south and north, and his most fruitful 
years of public service have been spent in the heart 
of the continent. It is true that the present volume 
is largely a work of compilation, but there are com- 
pilers and compilers, and we are grateful that Sir 

Harry Johnston has devoted some of the leisure 

which his present appointment, as Consul-General in 

Tunis, places at his disposal, to the preparation of 

this succinct and admirable summary of tie history 

of Africa in historical times. 

We do not propose to make any attempt to 
summarise a summary, except to indicate the broad 
lines on which the subject is treated. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely necessary to say that Sir Harry Johnston 
has done his work not only skilfully but accurately. 
A somewhat careful examination has served to 
discover only two points, and these of minor 
importance, which we feel any inclination to mark 
with a note of interrogation. On page 145 the 
statement is made that “French territory now 
stretches inland to the vicinity of Harrar.” Since 
the Lagarde treaty the limits of the French colony 
on the Bay of Tajura have, it is understood, been 
restricted to fifty kilometres from the coast—though 





the French Government has always persistently 
refused to publish the text of the treaty. Again, 
Sir Harry Johnston states that in Uganda, 
“through the intervention of the Pope, the 
French missionaries were replaced by Irish priests, 
who have since carried on the conversion and 
teaching of the natives in an admirable manner, 
without interfering with the government of 
the country.” This is scarcely accurate. Bishop 
Hanlon’s missionaries have, it is true, settled 
in Uganda, but they are working side by side with, 
and not in the place of, the French fathers; and 
there is evidence that these latter are still somewhat 
inclined to intermeddle with the work of adminis- 
tration. However, these are minor matters. The 
important thing is that within the compass of less 
than three hundred pages Sir Harry Johnston has 
given us a rapid and brilliant survey of African 
colonisation from the dawn of authentic history to 
the present time. Beginning with the Mediter- 
ranean, Malay, and Muhammedan invaders, he passes 
rapidly in survey the great days of Portuguese dis- 
covery, touches lightly on Spain’s connection with 
North and West Africa, and devotes chapters to the 
Dutch trading establishments on the West Coast 
and their settlements in South Africa, to the appear- 
ance of the British, the French, the Belgians, the 
Germans, and the Italians in various parts of the 
continent, and traces with admirable lucidity the 
complicated movements of the European Powers, 
which have resulted in the almost complete partition, 
on paper at least, of Africa among the Powers of 
Europe, great and small. There are, in addition, special 
chapters devoted to the slave trade, to Christian 
missions, and to great explorers, in all of which there 
is much that it would be a pleasure to dwell upon 
did not the limits of space forbid. Incidentally, it 
is interesting to note the men whom Sir Harry 
Johnston, himself an explorer of distinction, is 
inclined to put into the category of “the very great 
explorers.” These are “ Mungo Park, Barth, Living- 
stone, Stanley, Speke and Grant, Burton, Baker, 
Schweinfiirth, Nachtigal, Rohlfs, Jiinker, and Joseph 
Thomson ’”"’—men who have “not only made great 
geographical discoveries, but also have enriched us 
as well with that information which clothes the dry 
bones of the mere delineation of rivers, lakes, and 
mountains.” 

But it is not wholly with the past that Sir Harry 
Johnston is concerned. He has not been altogether 
able to resist the temptation of casting a prophetic 
eye forward into the future. He divides Africa 
roughly into three parts, and if Europe is wise 
Europe will deal with each of these parts on different 
lines. There is first the much restricted healthy area 
which lies mostly south of the Zambezi, along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, and in isolated patches at 
high altitudes within the tropics. In these favoured 
parts of the continent Europeans can live and thrive 
and rear families. In course of time the pressure of 
an ever increasing white population will, in these 
parts of the continent, crush out the black man as a 
numerically superior race. In the second class Sir 
Harry puts “countries like much of Morocco, Al- 
geria, Tunis and Tripoli, Barka, Egypt, Abyssinia, 
and parts of Somaliland, whose climatic conditions 
and soil are not wholly opposed to the healthful 
settlement of Europeans, but where the competition 
or numerical strength, or martial spirit of the 
natives already in possession are factors opposed to 
the substitution of a large European population for 
the present owners of the soil.” These are “ tribu- 
tary states” where the function of a European 
Power is to provide and maintain good and settled 
government, finding employment in so doing for a 
limited number of its sons and daughters. The third 
class includes the rest of Africa—mainly tropical— 
‘‘where the climatic conditions make it impossible 
for Europeans to cultivate the soil with their own 
hands, to settle for many years, or to bring up 
healthy families.” These vast “ plantation colonies” 
must be governed, as India is governed, “despotically 
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but wisely”; the good government thus obtained 
enabling the planter and trader to find profitable 
employment for his capital and energy. 

It must be obvious from this brief description 
of the ground covered by Sir Harry Johnston that 
this history of African colonisation is very far 
removed from a mere dry-as-dust compilation. The 
African problem is not ended with the virtual par- 
tition of the continent. It is only beginning. 
Statesmen will find themselves face to face, in the 
early years of the century that is so rapidly ap- 
proaching, with numerous questions affecting the 
administration and development of those vast areas 
which we have spent the last twenty years of the 
present century in annexing. We must all of us 
seek to know more of Africa than we know now; 
and as an introduction to that study, and a wise 
and helpful guide through some of its most thorny 
paths, it would be difficult to find a more suitable 
volume than this brief sketch of mankind's past 
dealings with the African continent, A word should 
be said in praise of the maps. They have been made 
for the book, and not merely lifted from a general 
atlas. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. 


THe New LeviaTHAN; oR, THe Worxip at Peace. By 
J. A. Farrer. London: Elliot Stock. 


WHATEVER may be the success of the Peace Con- 
ference now in session at The Hague, it will, at least, 
have compelled the average man to reflect on the 
terrors of the armed peace which has weighed on 
the world since the Third Napoleon indicated his 
desire to revive a small part of the tradition of the 
First. Prince Bismarck determined that his effort 
should be frustrated; and for the past genera- 
tion—since Germany achieved her unity under 
@ militarist line—we have been threatened year 
by year, and at times month by month, with 
an explosion somewhere which might set all 
Europe ablaze, and latterly large tracts of Africa 
and Asia likewise. It is against this incongruous 
armed peace, kept up in the interests of the 
higher ranks of the European armies by states- 
men and monarchs who are allowed to imper- 
sonate the aspirations of their respective countries, 
but supported by conceptions of patriotism and 
nationalism of a one-sided and fantastic character, 
that Mr. Farrer directs his assault. The title of bis 
little book explains itself. States are now, he 
holds, in the condition of Hobbes’s natural men— 
not by nature, but through the operation of these 
mendacious doctrines of patriotism and nationalism. 
But though true patriotism is a virtue, the higher 
virtue is the cosmopolitanism of Socrates, Seneca, 
and Marcus Aurelius—that citizenship of the world 
which knows no ethnical differences. It is justified 
in modern times, he tells us (as it was not in 
antiquity), by the fact that our intellectual and 
moral debt to foreigners in general is greater than 
that which we owe to our own people; it is as much 
higher than love of country as that virtue is than 
love of family. It should be—though practically it 
is not—the outcome of Christian ethics; and the 
nationalism that opposes it rests on unsound economic 
doctrines and on fallacies as to racial unity and 
language as a test of kinship. This nationalism is 
kept up chiefly in the interest of the army, since their 
occupation—save as police—and their opportunities 
of glory would otherwise disappear. But Mr. Farrer 
has good hopes that it will be dissipated. Militarism, 
nationalism and monarchy, together support one 
another; but the failure of militarism may mean 
the fall of monarchy; and socialism is doing what 
the Churches have failed to do; it is uniting the 
workmen of different nations into one brotherhood, 
and acting as a solvent of militarism. It is seen, 
too, that cosmopolitanism, rather than militarism, 
would effectually secure existing frontiers ; and Mr. 
Farrer hopes that with improved education and 
sounder economics we shall reach a conception of a 











patriotism desirous of the welfare of one’s own 
country simply as part of the welfare of the world. 
Mr. Farrer’s condemnation of the silly and selfish 
patriotism of the modern Protectionist and Militarist 
is in accord with what has been written in this paper 
ever since its foundation. We entirely agree with 
him, that the ultimate debt, not of educated men 
merely, but of all the members of a nation, is 
generally greater to outsiders than to fellow- 
citizens. They have received their civilisation 
—and most of their wealth, for that matter—from 
other countries ; and their ties with many foreigners 
are undoubtedly closer than with many of their 
own people. Still, it is to the foreign peoples of past 
ages, rather than with their descendants as they are 
regrouped to-day, that we are indebted ; and besides, 
we do not think he appreciates the strength of the 
case for nationalism, or the excuses for its exaggera- 
tion. After all, the cosmopolitanism of the Stoics 
arose ina period when it seemed probable that one 
civilisation—the Hellenic—would spread over the 
world, and it was based on a peculiar Pantheistic 
theory which expressly postulated the equality of 
the reasoning power in all men. Differences of 
language, literature, manners, dress, food, were not 
felt as barriers, because it seemed as if they were tend- 
ing to disappear. When a world-state is in sight, it 
is easy enough to be cosmopolitan. Then, at the end 
of the last century we get a classical and rather colour- 
less cosmopolitanism in Europe, which is realised in 
the attempt of Napoleon to override national inde- 
pendence and to cut up Europe on arbitrary lines. 
(The Cisalpine and Helvetic Republics occur to 
the mind as striking examples.) Directed against this, 
we see a revival of nationalism, which is really 
a preference for old habits, and often exhibits a 
strongly democratic colour and tendency. This 
nationalism breaks up the arbitrary creations of 
diplomatists, and eventually makes for a union 
and democratisation of Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
and (in part) Austria. But there is also the nation- 
alism which is partly founded on physical feeling— 
like that of Germans as contrasted with Czechs and 
vice versa. And there is the tendency to associate 
in groups based on any pretext that can be found, 
of which modern nationalism is only a single case. 
Now all these elements, we think, enter into the 
nationalism of to-day. Many young Englishmen, as 
Matthew Arnold said, go through the Continent, 
summing up their opinion of its peoples in the 
sentence, “ Foreigners don’t wash."" The Germans 
of Bohemia say much the same of the Czechs. Or 
the races dislike each other’s staple food or physical 
characteristics. And to combine into a group, what- 
ever its basis, almost necessarily implies some shade 
of contempt for those who are left outside. Nation- 
alism is no mere fiction, though its excesses cannot 
be rationally defended ; it rests, as Bagehot said, on 
a preference for certain types and imitation of 
them, and a correlative dislike of others. No doubt 
various fallacies are pressed into its service, and no 
doubt men are beginning—Social Democrats mostly 
—to see that they are fallacies. But the fact is that 
this rational basis has been exploited by statesmen 
and utilised by “captains of industry.” German 
professors have turned their discoveries, and their 
theories based on other people's discoveries, and the 
Wellanschauungen of which Hegel is the chief 
prophet, to the service of these interested persons ; 
and so the old doctrines of national destiny and 
national genius have been revived in an infinitely 
more dangerous form. No doubt there are signs, as 
Mr. Farrer says, of a change. But economic con- 
ditions, after all, are the chief determinants of 
history, and if America is to beat Europe in the 
industrial world, and Chinese cheap labour and 
machinery is to beat America, we may well fear 
that the gloomy predictions of Professor Pearson 
and Count Goluchowski will be realised. However, 
that day is still remote; meantime the best solvent 
of pseudo-patriotic militarism lies in the teaching 
of a sound political economy. 
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COLOUR AND COLOR, 


Corour iN Nature. By Marion I. Newbiggin. London: 
John Murray. 

NATURE FOR ITs OWN Sake. By Jolin C. Van Dyke. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 


FrRoM either side of the Atlantic come these studies 
of Nature's paint-brush ; the one a scientific analysis 
of her processes, the other a superficial appreciation 
of her effects. Both excel in knowledge, workman- 
ship, research ; both interpret and reveal. Place aux 
dames! Let us begin with Miss Newbiggin’s colour- 
study in biology. 

Dr. Johnson once denounced as impertinent and 
trivial inquisitions into the meaning and the reason 
of natural phenomena—“ Why is the grass green? 
Why is the rose red?” His anathema would have 
gained in vehemence could he have anticipated that 
in the century following his own more than a hun- 
dred elaborate treatises would be written on the 
coloration of plants and animals; each one on that and 
on nothing else. Conversant, apparently, with all 
these books, distilling judiciously and expressing 
clearly their conclusions, contributing from her own 
experiment fruitful suggestions not afew, Miss New- 
biggin has given us a book full of enlightenment 
to naturalists, and by no means caviare to such 
among the general as will take the pains to master 
it, unchecked by Johnsonian reluctance rerum cognos- 
cere causas. The colours with which Nature beautifies 
her creations are traceable to two sources: They are 
pigmental, as containing colour in their cells; or 
optical, produced by the action of light upon their 
surface. To the first belong the colours of the 
coral, the mackerel, the lobster; the second are 
shown in the sea-mouse, the moth’s wing, ithe pea- 
cock’s feather. The white of the lily is optical, 
because, as in snow or powdered glass, its colour- 
less particles, separated by air-bubble3, cause the 
total reflection of light. The iridescence of the 
common earthworm and of the nacre lining bivalve 
shells is due to a system of fine lines upon their 
surfaces ; the metallic brilliancy and chatoyant glow 
of many butterflies is flashed by reflection from 
the transparent scales which coat their wings, while 
it is noticeable that all tissues thus reflective display 
a surface gloss, whose injury cancels the colour. 
In all these cases, and in many more—as, for instance, 
in the skin of the dragon-fly and the breast of the 
humming-bird—there is no inherent colouring ; their 
fixed unchanging tints are caused by the play of 
light upon their superficial structure. Pigmental 
colours are far more numerous and complicated, 
and their cause is in many cases still conjec- 
tural. The colouring substances in plants are 
chiefly known as chlorophyll, xanthophyll, and 
anthocyan, accounting respectively for the pre- 
dominance of green, of yellow, and of shades 
which shift from blue to red according to the less or 
greater acidity of the cell-sap. We have all observed 
the pink bud of the forget-me-not becoming blue as 
the flower opens; the sap of the bud was acid, in 
the developed bloom the acid has disappeared. The 
delicate greens of spring and summer mean the 
assimilation of abundant chlorophyll by the young 
and vigorous leaves; as their power diminishes the 
chlorophyll vanishes and yellow xanthophyll takes 
its place, producing the autumnal hues whose 
gorgeousness spells decay. The colours of the 
lower animals, of the brilliant little meduse, the sea- 
worms, feather-stars, crustaceans, leeches, molluscs, 
are almost without exception pigmental ; amongst 
insects and arachnids both pigmental and optical 
colours prevail. The same is true of birds, whose 
eggs, however, are entirely pigmental. In mammals 
bright optical colours are rare; in fishes they are 
mostly optical. The animal pigments are known as 
hemoglobin, causing reds ; lipochromes, ranging from 
shades of red to yellow; melanin, mainly black; 
guanin, giving the silvery sheen on the under side 
of fishes. While most of these pigments admit of 
chemical and spectral analysis, their physiological 





motive is debated ; they may possibly have respira- 
tory importance, while some are recognisable as waste 
products, deposited in the skin as innoxious but 
yet incidentally beautiful, by animals whose im- 
perfect kidney structure is inefficient wholly to 
eliminate them. Facts familiar to the gastronomist 
are explained by pigmental eccentricities ; the white 
meat of the fowl and rabbit is more delicate than 
the brown through lack of hemoglobin; the pale, 
tasteless flesh of the salmon in breeding time has 
lost its fat pigments, at once picturesque and 
savoury, through their transference to the necessit- 
ous ovaries, The boiled lobster assumes its scarlet 
coat because heat, acting on blue and green pig- 
ments, converts them into red; the famous green 
oysters of Marennes may be eaten with impunity, 
since the cells which yield the colour are a natural 
and a nutritious product. To pigmentary structure, 
lastly, belong the beautiful exhibitions of luminosity, 
incorrectly spoken of as phosphorescent, the most 
fascinating perhaps of all marine phenomena. 
Around our own shores the little noctiluca, invisible 
in the daylight, kindles after dark its million lamps; 
while the tiny meduse, sparkling and brilliant in 
the sun, send out at night a still lovelier greenish 
golden light. The Portuguese man-of-war, swept 
sometimes into Devonshire bays by a strong south- 
west wind, shines like a fire balloon at night, as do 
the beautiful comb-bearers, known to most of us as 
the common sea-gooseberry and sea-lemon. The 
eyes of crustaceans gleam after dark ; the sea-fans 
are said to form luminous forests in the ocean 
depths; and most of us have met with Moseley’s 
description of the brilliant ascidian pyrosoma, four 
feet long: “ I wrote my name with my finger on its 
surface as it lay on deck in a tub at night, and my 
name in a few seconds came out in letters of fire.” 
The explanation is delightfully ingenious ; the light- 
yielding substance, not yet luminous, is secreted by 
the fat cells, taken up from them by the lung cells, 
and when exposed in these to the action of oxygen 
burgeons into flame. 

Sky, cloud, storm, sea, lake, river, land surface 
are Mr. Van Dyke’s topics—their ever present, ever 
shifting colour-pageants, which he believes that, 
except scientists and landscape painters, no one ever 
marks. Something from his pages the least unob- 
servant of us may learn; his rhapsodies, often long 
drawn out, contain much fine description; his ex- 
perience seems to traverse the entire globe, and the 
notes on which he founds his book to have been 
always taken on the spot. He is at times amusingly 
audacious; rates those of us who shrink into our 
wraps from fog, losing thereby its “ beautiful pearl- 
grey tints”; objects to Niagara as “ merely a great 
horror of Nature”; depreciates as artificial the 
waters of Venice and of Holland, vilipends the 
universal predilection for a “ view” from heights, as 
a looking at Nature through an opera-glass reversed; 
approves the early skeleton days of March as the 
most interesting season of the year. He joyously 
oversets certain cherished fallacies, such as the rich- 
ness of blue in an Italian sky, in reality impure and 
inharmonious as compared with the Polar vault ; the 
belief in “ mountain high” Atlantic waves, whose 
greatest recorded altitude is only forty-three feet ; 
the designation “ blizzard,” applied of late to severe 
snowstorms only by those who have never faced a 
blizzard proper in Dakota. Good is his painting of 
the dawn, of the valley shadows, of the river 
running between banks of snow, of the warming 
April colours in the woods, of the “ beach-combers” 
breaking on the shore; good, too, his Egyptian 
sunrise with its two spread wings, and of the’ river 
ascent from sea to source, progressing through plain 
track, valley track, mountain track—the totum 
cognovimus amnem of Virgil's Nisus. Some of us 
after reading will come to see, what we may not 
have discerned before, the zodiacal light, white 
horizon, rain-fringe, and will understand the 
“drawing water” of the sun’s rays, Homer's 
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* Noah’s Ark,” the boat-shaped rain-boding cirrhus 
of Northern England. It is the Danish Noe-skepp et, 
“Odin ship”: the god of sea and weather voyaging 
on storm mission through the sky. Mr. Van Dyke’s 
preferences are interesting from a traveller so ex- 
tensive and observant. Scotland, he thinks, beats 
the world in her sunbursts and her rolling slopes 
of heath; Canada in richness of greenery; such 
shadows on the water as our Solent yields he never 
saw ; the most beautiful brooks on earth are in the 
Catskills; Lake George is the loveliest of lakes. He 
sounds the note of sadness which we meet from all 
American Nature lovers, at the extinguishing in- 
vasion of God-created beauty by the sordor of 
civilising man. The forests primeval of Minnesota, 
older in their unfelled ranks than oldest man, are 
sawn into lumber and shipped all round the world ; 
the ocean-like prairies of Nebraska, at whose ponds 
thirty years ago the moose and buffalo drank, and 
the Red Indians on the warpath watered their tired 
ponies, have now their backs broken and their 
hollows ribbed by the inevitable westward moving 
plough. Nos et mutamur, he seems to add, with 
fear that his own artist eyes may some day lose 
their keenness, his naturalist heart its sympathy. 
That anxiety he may dismiss; a young man still by 
his portrait, he will find his love of Nature's changes, 
insight into her secrets, reverence for her laws, 
inured and deepened, not vulgarised and satiated, as 
year by year he walks with her hand inhand. With 
this prediction we take leave of him. Let us hope 
that a second edition will bespeak an index, de- 
manded by the many local references. We forbear 
to comment sadly on certain queer spellings and 
queerer phrases of a transatlantic kind, lest he 
should tell us, as did Mr. Hornung, that we corrupt 
even the language in this old country. We have 
much enjoyed his book, and can heartily recommend 
it; albeit bound to say that in many chapters, in 
study of sky-scapes, banner clouds, trees, mosses, 
grasses, he challenges a comparison, disad vantageous 
of necessity, with the unapproachable Prophet of 
Coniston. 


SOLDIERS, BY SOLDIERS. 
From CROMWELL TO WELLINGTON: TWELVE SoLpIErs. 


Edited by Spenser Wilkinson. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. 


THE fashion, set by the late Dean Burgon, of doing 
biographies by the dozen, seems to find favour. 
It is a rather arbitrary arrangement, but in the 
present case it justifies itself. The men selected are 
well chosen, and if some of them are stars of lesser 
magnitude, they are the lees familiar to the general 
reader. All of them held independent commands, 
and are associated with honourable achievements. 
Their characters are as varied as the fields of their 
operations, and, as each has been committed to a 
separate writer, some variety of style and treat- 
ment has been also secured. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 
is well qualified to edit such a volume, the aim of 
which is to present “a picture of the British army 
at work during the century and a half in which the 
army helped the navy to make Great and Greater 
Britain” what they are. It is, in fact, a_ bio- 
graphical history of the expansion of England. He 
has brought together an excellent team, including 
General Maurice and Sir Archibald Alison. Good 
portraits and good maps are given, and Lord 
Roberts contributes a few pages of introduction. 

It requires, perhaps, the literary skill of a Sainte- 
Beuve to preserve the due balance between narrative 
and characterisation, especially when so well-filled 
a life as that of Wellington has to be disposed of 
in fifty pages. But in this and some other cases it 
would have been better to give less detail of what 
the subjects of these memoirs did, in order to bring 
out more vividly what they were. In this respect 
the most successful of the series is Colonel Adye’s 
Heathfield. The noble and picturesque figure of 
the great governor of Gibraltar stands out from the 








background of the great siege just as he does in 
Reynolds's portrait. Colonel Adye has been fortu- 
nate enough to be able to draw upon a MS. diary, 
kept by Captain Spilsbury of the 12th Regiment, 
and lately presented to the garrison library at 
Gibraltar. 

One man of the 73rd Regiment having announced that he 
had dreamed that the place would fall on a given date, the 
Governor ordered him to be taken to the provost ship until the 
day arrived, and then flogged ; and Spilsbury says, “‘ The men 
have a number of stories among themselves, but their allowance 
of grog is drank before night, and they are obliged to go to bed 
sober, so no wonder they have disagreeable dreams.” Else- 
where Spilsbury notes: “One 58th man was overheard saying 
that if the Spaniards came, damn him that would not join them. 
The Governor said he must be mad, and ordered his head to be 
shaved, to be blistered, bled, and sent to the Provost on bread 
and water, wear a tight waistcoat, and to be prayed for in 
church.” 

Where is more dignified courtesy to be found 
than in Eliott’s words to his men, when communicat- 
ing to them the thanks of the Government after the 
raising of the siege: “Forgive me, faithful com- 
panions, if I humbly crave your acceptance of my 
grateful acknowledgments. I only presume to ask 
this favour, as having been a constant witness of 
your cheerful submission to the greatest hardships, 
your matchless spirit and exertions, and on all 
occasions your heroic contempt of every danger.” 

How much one learns of Baird from his mother’s 
remark, when told that Hyder Ali's prisoners were 
chained two and two: “ De’il help the chiel that’s 
chained to oor Davie!'’; and of Moore from the 
happy phrase in the Duke of York’s general order: 
“The life of Sir John Moore was spent among the 
troops.” Sir Archibald Alison gives an excellent 
account of Wolfe, but it is a pity that he altogether 
passes by the relations between Wolfe and his 
brigadiers before Quebec; and Mr. Fortescue tells 
the story oi Marlborough without mentioning 
Arabella Churchill or Queen Anne. We should 
like, by-the-bye, to know his authority for the 
statement that Marlborough’s army “did not swear 
terribly in Flanders, as King William's had sworn 
before it, but had a singularly high moral tone.” 
In writing of Peterborough, Major Cooper has not 
taken enough account of Colonel Parnell’s “ War of 
Succession,” and accepts his lordship too much at 
his own valuation. Able and brilliant as he was, no 
English commander was more swayed by personal 
motives, as, for instance, in his opinions about an 
advance on Madrid in 1705 and 1707. 

There are a good many mistakes which ought not 
to have slipped through the two-fold net of author 
and editor. Bulstrode Whitelocke, the Common- 
wealth worthy, is confused with his namesake, 


- General John Whitelocke (p. 360). Lord Mornington, 


afterwards Lord Wellesley, is spoken of as nearly of 
age in 1785 (p. 443): he was twenty-five. Coote is 
described as “the aged general”’ in 1782: he was 
fifty-six, the same age as Marlborough at Ramillies. 
Killala bay, where General Humbert landed in 1798, 
is not in “the south of Ireland” (p. 421). Arthur 
Wellesley reached Calcutta in February, 1797, instead 
of remaining at the Cape till March (p. 448). It was 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, not Cambray (p. 490) that the 
congress met which settled the evacuation of France 
in 1818. It was not Charles’s making peace with 
the Irish rebels, “so as to withdraw what troops he 
had in that country for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing his hands in England” (p. 8) that was so fiercely 
resented by his opponents ; but his secret measures 
for strengthening himself further with Irish recruits. 
The French numbers in the battles of Quebec and 
Alexandria, and the English numbers at Culloden 
and Assaye, are overstated. The battle of Falkirk 
seems to be placed on the field of Bannockburn (p. 
134). Itis a very loose statement about Wellington 
that “it was for making London from the worst 
into the best policed city in the world that he was 
stoned by the mob in 1829” (p. 492), as also that 
“his powers became enfeebled at a comparatively 
early age.” But these small blemishes, though too 
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numerous, detract little from the value and interest 
of a well-conceived and well-executed work. 


MYTHOLOGY OF AMERICA. 


CREATION Mytus oF PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION 
TO THE Rexticious History AND MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MANKIND. By Jeremiah Curtin. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

In the exploration of the mythology and folklore 
of the savage races under its control the American 
Government has the honourable distinction of having 
pointed out the way which other States, like our 
own, who are even more directly interested in 
primitive peoples, would be well advised to follow. 
The inquiries of the earlier observers, like Catlin and 
Schoolcraft, the results of which were summarised 
by many writers, of whom Messrs. Bancroft, Brinton, 
and Emerson are best known in this country, have 
been supplemented by a most elaborate survey of 
the traditions and customs of the Red Indian races, 
conducted under the supervision of Major J. W. 
Powell, the eminent Director of the American Bureau 
of Ethnology. In pursuance of this well-organised 
echeme the inquiry has been conducted by a body 
of skilled anthropologists, of whom the names of 
Colonel Dodge, Mr. Leland, Dr. Boaz, and Mr. 
Cashing are most familiar to European scholars. 
Under the same inspiration Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, to 
whom we are indebted for a valuable series of works 
on Irish folklore, has made a useful contribution 
to our knowledge in his “ Creation Myths of Primi- 
tive America,” which represents only a small in- 
stalment of the great mass of folk tradition which 
he has garnered. 

The legends which Mr. Curtin has now published 
were gathered from the Wintu and Yana tribes, 
branches of what are better known as Digger 
Indians. The former, before the coming of the 
white man, occupied that part of California situated 
on the River Sacramento, which joins the Pacific at 
San Francisco Bay. The tribe which once numbered 
some ten thousand souls has now been so reduced by 
massacre at the hands of the white settlers and 
by diseases imported by them that at present not 
more than five hundred survive. It is some conso- 
lation in reading the terrible story of wrong and 
misgovernment which have led to the almost com- 
plete annihilation of a most interesting people to 
learn that the American Government has been at 
length aroused to a sense of its responsibilities in 
regard to them. Measures are in progress for the 
demarcation of their settlements, which may, it is 
hoped, secure the scanty remnant from complete 
extinction. The case of the Yanas, also residents of 
the Sacramento Valley, is even more deplorable. It 
would appear that in 1864 certain Mill Creek Indiane, 
who were fugitives and outlaws, had formed in the 
neighbourhood a Cave of Adullam of their own, and 
were responsible for the murder of two white 
women. Parties of armed settlers started at once 
to avenge the crime. Without any attempt to 
ascertain who were really guilty, they fell upon 
the innocent Yanas, and spared neither age nor 
sex. No one can read without the utmost horror 
the stories told of this awful massacre. The only 
members of the tribe who escaped were some who 
happened to be absent at the time, and a few who 
were protected by two gentlemen named Oliver and 
Disselhurt, who deserve record as having exerted 
themselves on the side of humanity. We under- 
stand from Mr. Curtin that the pure-bred Yanas 
are now practically extinct. Englishmen look back 
with shame on the action of their own brethren in 
dealing with the natives of Australia, Tasmania, 
and Matabeleland. The American people will have 
to bear the reproach of acts quite as grievous in 
connection with some of its indigenous races. It 
may be hoped that the national conscience is at last 
thoroughly aroused, and that the Government will 
now, before it is too late, adopt effective measures 
to remedy as far as may be possible the horrors 








which disgraced the Wild West in the old, cruel 
times. 

Before we consider Mr. Cartin’s collection of 
legends, we must say a word or two of criticism. It 
is to a certain extent reassuring to find that he 
dedicates his work to Major Powell; this may be 
regarded as equivalent to a certificate from the 
greatest living master of the subject that these 
myths are genuine and faithfully transcribed. But 
Mr. Cartin is too experienced a student of folklore 
not to be aware that all modern reports of savage 
myths must be received with caution. The recent 
controversy between Messrs. Lang and Tylor has 
shown that it is still a moot point with scholars how 
far tales like these may have been suggested by 
missionary influence. It should then be a maxim 
with all inquirers in the savage area to be careful 
to give the most complete details of the manner in 
which the collection was made and of the persons 
from whom the stories were derived. These facts 
Mr. Curtin has failed to supply with as much 
precision as is desirable, and to this extent his 
collection will fail to secure that authority in this 
country which it would otherwise fully deserve. 
Mr. Curtin, too, seems to belong to a school of 
mythologists whose conclusions are not accepted 
by most modern students. Many of the Red Indian 
myths are probably connected with the powers of 
nature—the sun, the thunder, and so on. But with 
the recollection fresh in our minds of the failure of 
the philological school of interpreters to solve the 
secret of the Aryan myths on the suggestion of a 
disease of language without any appeal to comparative 
folklore, we cannot help doubting the success of 
this method in the Indian area. It is, in fact, very 
doubtful whether we are yet in a position to 
dogmatise on the meaning of these tales. What 
is needed at present is a wider analysis of the 
collected material. The key to the meaning of these 
legends told by Wintus and Yanas will not be dis- 
covered until they are collated and compared with 
those of the Iroquois, Zunis, and other kindred tribes, 
if indeed it may not be necessary to extend the 
comparison over a much wider area. 

Coming to the myths themselves, they present to 
us a cosmogony of a very novel kind. In the begin- 
ning of all things there were, we are told, many self- 
existent personages or divinities. They lived in 
what the Greeks at the time of Hesiod would have 
called the Age of Gold, in perfect harmony and 
happiness. By-and-by, somehow or other discord 
arose among them. The result of the struggles 
which followed was that, with the exception of a 
small minority, they were turned into all that makes 
up this world, except man. They became beasts, 
plants, mountains, and so forth. The few who 
retained their primal innocence sailed away to the 
West beneath the horizon, where they exist to this 
day, hardly in the rank of actual gods, but as sublime 
entities far superior to the denizens of this world of 
sense. The remarkable point of the story is that 
the process with which we are familiar in the old 
world cosmogonies has been reversed ; it is not man, 
beast, or plant which are-elevated to the pantheon; 
here animal, tree, and mountain were once gods 
themselves. Man, as he exists at present, is a new- 
comer on the scene. The gods behold in the East 
the smoke rising from the fires of the approaching 
people, and hear the barking of their watch dogs, on 
which they hasten to bring into effect the metamor- 
phoses which they are destined to undergo. This 
transformation is effected in various ways. Some- 
times one divine personage overcomes the rival 
powers, as Zeus consigns the Titans to Erebus. But 
the Red Indian wonder-worker does not confine his 
opponents in the State prison of his dynasty; he 
rather wills that they should take other and humbler 
forms on earth. In the Wintu cosmogony this 
revolution is accomplished by the god Olelbis, who 
is in some respects not unlike the Zeus of Homer. 
His powers of initiative are strictly limited; he is 
advised and controlled by two old hags, the rain- 
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makers, who in these days of ours have been turned 
into a spongy stone, like a bone deprived of its 
marrow. 

Many incidents in these myths resemble the 
cosmogonies with which we are more familiar. 
Olelbis, for instance, is left-handed ; in other words, 
he is one of the mutilated gods, the lame Hephaistos, 
the old man with the game leg who rules in the 
Zulu Olympus. We have, again, a Deluge story in 
which one of the agents is Mem Hlosmulmit, the 
water-foam woman, a counterpart of Aphrodite of 
Paphos. Heaven, we are told, once lay in the 
lap of earth, and was raised to its place by Lutchi, 
a tale which appears in the New Zealand myth of 
Papa and in that of the Hellenic Kronos, while Tede 
Win, the Red Indian Promefheus, steals the seed of 
fire The Greek myth of the Centaurs is, again, 
reproduced in the gigantic head, Hitchinna, which 
rushes through the forests and tears up the trees 
from their roots. Less conclusive is Mr. Curtin’s 
comparison of the woman bringing discord into the 
world with the Homeric Helen, who was originally 
a tree goddess. When we turn to the field of 
custom, we have interesting notes on spirit possession 
and witchcraft with the rites of initiation. In the 
tale of Titindi Maupa the brothers-in-law attack the 
hero, who woos Paiowa—an obvious survival of 
group-marriage. The curious tale of Sedit and the 
two brothers Hus furnishes an explanation of the 
puzzie why death entered the world. The benign 
Olelbis wills that all men should ascend to heaven, 
and sends the brethren to rear a stone road to his 
realm, Olelpanti, in the spirit of the Semitic Babel 
myth or the tale of Otus and Ephialtes. By this 
means he intends that the race of men may avoid 
old age and death. But the sage, Sedit, warns them 
that the old order is the better, and that under the 
new dispensation all that makes life worth living, 
love and marriage and children, will disappear. So 
the kindly scheme of Olelbis fails to be accomplished. 
The sermon of this optimistical savage philosopher 
reads like an extract from a Buddhist Jataka. It 
would be well if its origin were more carefully 
authenticated. 

Mr. Curtin closes his introduction to this valuable 
collection by a speculation that the Red Indian 
myths solve the problem of the origin of the 
cosmogonies of Greece and India, Chaldea and 
Egypt. Here he travels far beyond his record. In 
fact, any such wide generalisation is premature. He 
would be wise in a future edition to replace specula- 
tions like these by a comparison of the material 
which he has garnered with the myths of the allied 
tribes in Western America. At the same time he 
should explain more clearly the sources from which 
his information was derived, and add a subject 
index classifying the more important myths and 
incidents. But in spite of imperfections such as we 
have noted he has produced a remarkable book, full 
of interest to the gleaner in the fresh fields of fancy 
which folk beliefs provide, and suggesting many 
problems of interest to the student of comparative 
mythology. We look forward with pleasant antici- 
p%tion to a fresh instalment of these myths of 
primitive America. 


THE SARACENS. 


A Suorr History or THe Saracens. By Ameer Ali. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE author of this book is a Judge of the High 
Court at Calcutta. He is an enlightened Mahomedan, 
and has written much on subjects connected with 
islam. His “Short History” covers more than six 
hundred closely printed pages, and is a very com- 
plete account of the Saracenic power for the first 
thousand years of its existence. He knows his 
subject, and he writes with force, sometimes even 
with eloquence; he is frankly on the side of the 
Saracens. Mahomed is to him the noblest of re- 
ligious teachers, the Crusades were lawless attacks 
on the Saracen kingdom prompted by love of booty, 


or, at best, by mere fanaticism, and they were dis- 
graced from first to last by the worst excesses. True 
chivalry was alone to be found in the so-called 
“infidel host.” Again, the Saracens in France and 
Spain were civilisers, the cultivators of art and 
letters, and the destruction of their power there and 
elsewhere was the triumph of barbarism. He has 
as much to say of the cruelty and treachery that 
accompanied the Christian triumph. It is useful to 
have this side presented to our view, especially when 
it is urged in a scholarly manner, and supported by 
a long array of well ascertained facts. Sometimes 
he pushes his argument too far. The crusading idea 
had its own nobility, and was supported unselfishly 
by multitudes of pious and honourable men. The 
triumph of the Cross over the Crescent has ever been 
in the end the triumph of the higher civilisation 
over the lower, and of progress over stagnation. 
True, the current of history has many backwaters 
and side eddies, but it is easy enough to trace the 
general direction of the waters. One may derive 
instruction from this learned author without accept- 
ing all his conclusions. The work is no mere record 
of dynasties and wars. At the end of each period 
we have an account of the social life of the people— 
their dress, their food, military service, the adminis- 
tration of justice, the chief writers, the development 
of theological systems; not even pastimes are for- 
gotten. Again, some parts have an even absorbing 
interest. It were impossible to have a better account 
of Mahomed than that given in a few pages in the 
second and third chapters, One turns eagerly to the 
history of Harfin-ar-Rashid—that is, the Just—for 
he is the Caliph of the “ Arabian Nights,” and one 
is gratified to find the picture of wisdom and 
learning and power and benevolence which one has 
cherished from infancy to rest upon a solid historical 
background. The account of Bagdad also shows it 
sumptuous and splendid as becomes a city of 
romance. It is with a pang we read of its destruc- 
tion in the year 1258 of our era by hordes of 
barbarous Mongols. As was to be expected, the 
portrait of Saladin is drawn with loving care; but 
Saladin’s merits were admitted even by his Christian 
foes, and wrung a certain measure of recognition from 
the austere mind of Dante, though the author has 
not cared to refer to the famous passage in the 
“Inferno,” where he is pictured as sitting alone in the 
mead of fresh verdure reserved for the heroes and 
sages of the pagan world. Also interesting is the 
account of the “ Nihilists of Islam,” as the author 
terms the sanguinary fraternity of assassins. But 
these are only some of the attractions of a truly 
valuable work. The book is provided with maps, 
with lists of caliphs and sultans, and with a very 
complete bibliographical index. 


SCIENCE IN PRACTICE, 


OvuTLines oF INpusTRIAL CHeEMistTRY. A Textbook for 
Students. By Frank Hall Thorp, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Industrial Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

HanpsBook OF MeTatturGy. By Dr. Carl Schnabel, Pro- 
fessor of Metallurgy and Chemical Technology at the 
Royal Academy of Mines at Clausthal. Translated by 
Henry Louis, M.A., Professor of Mining at the Durham 
College of Science. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 





THESE two books are in a manner complementary, 
the subject of metallurgy having been entirely 
omitted from the first. Dr. Thorp has besides con- 
densed the subject of coal-tar colours into the 
briefest possible cutline, because separate treatment 
of this is easily to be met with; and has omitted 
analytical processes as foreign to the scope of the 
book. For the rest, a very complete account is 
given of all modes of preparing ‘‘ products from raw 
materials, through the agency of chemical change ”’ 
—to give Dr. Thorp'’s definition. The book, of 
course, appeals mainly to students of technology, 
but we suspect that the general reader, if he were 





to dip into it, would find much to instruct and enter- 
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tain him. To take some of the heads at random, he 
would learn about the processes of preparing gas, oils, 
candles, sugar, explosives, paper, glue. Then there 
are the soda industries, the manufacture of acids, 
of glass, of pigments, and endless other things 
useful in life or the arts. To mention two of the 
elementary methods used in industrial chemistry, 
we imagine that not many people could say off- 
hand what is the precise meaning of “ lixiviation” 
and “ levigation.” The explanation of these familiar 
sounding words is to be found on the second page of 
the textbook. There are plenty of illustrative 
diagrams, and there is a sufficient bibliography and 
a good index. The analytical table of contents also 
is full and convenient, and altogether the book may 
be safely recommended to all who are in any way 
interested in its subject-matter. 

Dr. C. Schnabel’s exhaustive work on metallurgy 
has been carefully and efficiently translated by 
Professor Louis, of the Durham College of Science. 
With the consent of Dr. Schnabel, the translator 
has in some places introduced brief notices of any 
new processes or improvements on old ones that 
have been brought out since the German original 
was published. The object of the work was to give 
a complete account of the metallurgical treatment 
of every one of the metals ordinarily employed, 
together with all the recent improvements in the 
art, whilst at the same time pointing out the 
scientific principles underlying each process, and 
illustrating each by examples drawn from actual 
practice in various parts of the world. Of the two 
volumes into which the handbook is divided, the 
first embraces copper, lead, silver, and gold. In the 
second volume are treated zinc, cadmium, mercury, 
bismuth, tin, antimony, arsenic, nickel, cobalt, 
platinum, aluminium. The whole is the outcome of 
an immense amount of personal experience, together 
with wide study of contemporary metallurgical 
literature. Asin the case of Dr. Thorp’s textbook, 
we have to commend the diagrams by which the 
book is adequately illustrated, and the table of 
contents and indices. These last—of which the first 
is “geographical” and the second “ general’’—are 
especially elaborate. We do not know whether they 
are due to the author or to the translator. German 
books, as reviewers have frequent occasion to 
mention, are apt to be without index. For those 
who may think of buying the book, it should be 
noted that, while the translator has brought it quite 
“‘up to date,” the original is a recent work, the first 
volume dating from 1894 and the second being 
more than two years later. 


FICTION. 


THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. London: William Heinemann. 

THe Vinart Arrarr. By George Manville Fenn. London: 
C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS, AND OTHER Psycuic Stories. By 
E. D’Espérance. London: George Redway. 


At times there falls to the lot of the reviewer the 
pleasant task of speaking in terms of unqualified 
praise concerning a new novel. Such a task, we are 
happy to say, is ours in the present instance, for 
nothing short of the warmest commendation can 
be bestowed upon Miss A. D. Sedgwick’s delightful 
story, “The Confounding of Camelia.” Here is a 
delicate and subtle bit of feminine portraiture, such 
as George Eliot need not have been ashamed to sign ; 
fresh, vivid, natural in every line and tint. There is 
an amazing vitality about Camelia Paton that endows 
her, despite her grave defects of character, with an 
irresistible charm for the reader, and the story of 
her involved love-affairs—for Camelia’s wiles are 
potent in subduing masculine hearts—is related 
with infinite humour and insight. It is, in truth, 
an admirable study of character that Miss Sedg- 
wick unfolds in this most artistic novel—a novel 
of character rather than incident throughout. 











Few figures cross the stage in the development of 
the drama enacted around Camelia Paton, but each 
one is wrought out with most delicate and convinc- 
ing art, and the throb and surge of human emotion 
are heard plainly beneath the light chatter that 
bubbles on the surface. For there is strong emotion 
in this book, and Miss Sedgwick shows herself 
mistress of her art in her manner of handling 
certain passionate scenes that occur towards the 
close of the story. Camelia Paton is a spoiled 
beauty, the only child of an adoring mother, the 
darling of society, and a very full-fledged egotist 
to boot. Secure in the knowledge of her own 
charm—for has she not fascinated everybody from 
her very babyhood?—she rides triumphantly over 
the little prejudices, tastes, and wishes of her im- 
mediate circle. Mary Fairleigh, her plain, stolid, 
sensible cousin, whose lack of attractiveness serves 
only to accentuate Camelia’s own brilliancy, is the 
chief sufferer from this process of domination ; but 
her sufferings are for a lo. g time endured in ab- 
solute silence, and it is only with the oncoming 
of death that her tongue is loosed. Then trouble 
falls upon Camelia, shame, horror at her own sel- 
fishness, and terrible remorse ; for Mary, when she 
speaks, speaks burning words, and Camelia’s armour 
of gay egotism is pierced through and through. 
She has robbed Mary of so much—of joy, of love, 
of happy careless days that can never more be hers, 
since now she is dying—and the knowledge of her 
long-continued misdoing smites Camelia with the force 
of a thunderbolt. Her better nature once roused, she 
confesses to her dying cousin the humiliating truth 
that disarms poor Mary’s rage, with the frank 
avowal that she herself, the brilliant, all-conquering 
Camelia, also loves Michael Perior, and that she has 
even stooped to sue—and sue in vain—for his love. 
In the knowledge of Camelia’s deep abasement Mary 
is amply avenged for the slights of former days, and 
she herself possesses enough nobility of character to 
recognise the reality of this tardy repentance. 
Sending for Perior, she exerts her last remnant of 
strength in order to effect some measure of a better 
understanding between the two lovers—for Perior, 
despite his expressed scorn of Camelia’s shallowness 
and guile, is really her ardent lover at heart. Not 
all at once is his confidence in her better nature 
gained, for Camelia has to tread the toilsome path of 
self-abnegation before her former sins are purged. 
Too much praise can hardly be awarded to Miss 
Sedgwick’s delicate treatment of the ethical problems 
involved in so complex a character-study as she 
gives us in Camelia Paton, nor is the pathetic figure 
of Mary one whit less masterly in conception than 
that of the heroine. There is strength, as well as 
subtlety, in this very charming and uncommon story, 
and we cannot do better than urge our readers to 
taste for themselves its many merits. 

Mr. Manville Fenn is an old hand at the produc 
tion of fiction of a sensational kind, and in “ The 
Vibart Affair” he seems to have lavished all his 
resources upon a tale in which mystery is wrapt in 
mystery, and an apparently insoluble problem is 
submitted to the study of the reader. The essential 
fact in the story is the mystery of the murder of a 
certain Colonel Lomas while living as a guest in the 
house of bis old comrade, Sir George Vibart. The 
latter had taken pity upon Lomas when he was in 
distress, and had offered him a home in his own 
luxurious abode. But the man had outstayed his 
welcome from everybody but Sir George himself. 
Lady Vibart detested him. Her only son, a milksop 
of the feeblest kind, feared him. Gertrude Rayne, 
Sir George’s niece, shared her aunt's detestation, and 
her cousin’s dread, of the intruder; whilst a young 
barrister named Dewhurst, who was an occasional 
resident in the house, and was regarded as an aspirant 
to Gertrude’s hand, regarded the man with absolute 
loathing. Nor was it without reason that Lomas in- 
spired these feelings in the hearts of everybody save 
his single-minded host. He was, indeed, an unwiti- 
gatedscoundrel. Hismurderunder Sir George Vibart’s 
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roof naturally arouses suspicion against each of those 
residents in the house who are known to dislike 
him. Mr. Fenn, with a great deal of art, or perhaps 
we ought to say artfulness, arouses the suspicions of 
his readers against each of these persons in turn. 
We are inclined to think, indeed, that he exceeds 
the licence of the ordinary novelist by the manner 
in which he tries to mislead his readers. At all 
events, until the closing chapters are reached the 
mystery is wrapped in the deepest gloom, and the 
amateur detective who peruses Mr. Fenn’s pages 
finds himself as much at fault as is the real detective 
who is introduced into the story. When we say that 
in addition to the scent of the murder each of the 
four people supposed to be concerned in it has a 
secret of his or her own, it will be seen that the tale 
is a complicated one. But a good workman can 
unravel a knot, no matter how complicated it may 
be, and Mr. Fenn’s workmanlike skill is shown in the 
neatness and completeness with which he performs 
this part of the work. It may not be the highest 
function of the novelist to construct a problem- 
story of this description; but if the thing is to 
be done at all it ought to be done well, and this 
praise can be awarded without hesitation to Mr. 
Fenn. 

The ten short stories contained in “ Northern 
Lights” suffer from a certain monotony of idea, 
which is due to the fact that the volume is intended 
to illustrate its author's belief in supernatural 
phenomena. The strength of her conviction on this 
point is very much in evidence, and lends some 
force to the stories she has to tell concerning alleged 
spiritual appearances of a kind that would delight 
the heart of Mr. Stead and his disciples; but un- 
believers will probably find that a whole volume of 
undiluted “spook” is somewhat difficult to digest. 
Miss D'Espérance, moreover, lacks that touch of 
literary art which is necessary to the success of a 
book intended, we presume, to interest as well as to 
convince; and we like her style least when it is 
most ambitious, as, for example, in “The Mill 
Stream,” the pathos of which is turgid rather than 
touching. Better than this, because less pretentious, 
is “Harald Arnhult,” a grim incident of psychic 
adventure which has something of a real thrill about 
it; while in “ Strange Excursions” Miss D’'Espérance 
relates various similar cases, all vouched for by 
herself as actual experiences, which are distinctly 
interesting. But if non-believers in psychic legends 
are to be convinced against their will, a pen more 
skilled than the author of “ Northern Lights” has 
wielded must essay the task. 


IN OLDEN SPAIN. 

Totzepo. By Hannah Lynch. With Illustrations and Plan. (‘‘ Medieval 
Towns.”’) London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

Ir is rather difficult to decide whether the inhabitants of Toledo 
should be congratulated upon having the story of their town 
told by one of the few novelists who possess the gift of being 
able to write vivid narrative, or the authoress of this charming 
book congratulated upon her good fortune in taking as a subject 
the history and art of that majestic city which, at times, formed 
a fitting background for the court and person of Charles V. 
No intelligent reader of the brilliant little monograph upon 
Toledo which has now been added to the volumes known as the 
“ Medizval Towns Series” is likely to forget easily the pleasure 
which will have been derived from a perusal of its pages. The 
beloved city of the Goth, an imposing treasure-house of Moorish 
and Christian art, the Pompeii of Spain, Toledo sits upon her 
rocky eyrie, as it were a veritable eagle among imperial cities of 
romance; and to catch her glance is to pay instant homage to a 
town which is not as other towns are, to a city which has seen 
nations and civilisations kneel to her, as it were, on their way to 
fates long since forgotten and achievements long since outworn, 
and yet herself remains incurious, inscrutable. What is it to 
her that there has never been offered at her shrine a tribute 
more delicately wrought, more perfect of its kind, than the little 
book which now relates her history, portrays her churches, and 
places in the right light her great painter “El Greco”? Yet 
we may be sure that Toledo has never ignored better instructed 
wooers than those who will be lured by this book to seek her 
stately beauty, her defiant charm, and to see more than these 
reflected in the River Tagus which winds around her feet. 





TRANSVAAL TROUBLES. 


Matanocn, on Notgs From My Drary on THE Boer CampatGn or 1894. 
By the Rev. Colin Rae. London and Juta, Capetown: Sampson 
Low & Co. 

Ir will be remembered that there was some stir in 1894 about 
the imprisonment of five Englishmen who had refused to serve 
when commandeered by the Boers. The expedition which they 
were called upon to join was directed against Malaboch, a native 
chief in the north of the Transvaal, and that expedition forms 
the subject of this volume. The author, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, accompanied it as chaplain, and seems to 
have won the good opinion of all concerned in it. He was quite 
in sympathy with the Boers, holding that ‘‘ as long as the power 
vested in the Government is used in bringing out the Kafirs 
from their strongholds of laziness to work for the advancement 
of all classes of industry in the State, so long will it have the 
countenance of enlightened men.” 

He questions, however, the charge made against Malaboch, 
that he had paid no taxes. He says that “all through the 
eampaign the poor Malabochians were seldom, if ever, the 
aggressors, their attitude being nothing more or less than a 
gentle protest against what they considered an unjust encroach- 
ment on their ancestral rights”; and he believes that if 
Malaboch’s life had been guaranteed him from the first, he and 
his people would have surrendered without firing a shot. As 
this was not done, they retired into a cave, where the Boers 
partially blockaded them for several weeks, cutting off their 
access to the water, and trying unsuccessfully to ilow in the 
eave with dynamite. At length one night the voice of the chief 
was heard—“ You have taken from me my women and children, 
my cattle and corn; my villages have you burned, and now you 
will not even let me have a drink of water ; everything that was 
mine you have; wait until to-morrow and you shall have me.” 
Not next day, but three days afterwards, Malaboch surrendered, 
and his life was spared; but Mr. Rae is of opinion that the real 
Malaboch had made his escape with his young warriors, as none 
of the latter were captured. 

Such a campaign hardly affords material for a book, but Mr. 
Rae ekes it out with details, no matter how trivial. When his 
bishop asks him to come and see him he quotes the letter in full. 
When he has his hair cut he devotes a paragraph to it. He goes 
to look at a river, “more out of curiosity than anything else, as 
I had been told that it was the River Nile.” His style is some- 
times slipshod —e.g. “ support to which he was certainly entitled, 
but instead of which was exposed to utter contumely.” The 
book is copiously illustrated with portraits and groups repre- 
senting a large proportion of the Boer force, which will no doubt 
make it locally attractive. A synopsis of the Johannesburg 
crisis of 1896 is added, but the author has practically nothing to 
contribute to it of his own knowledge. 


HISTORICAL “CUTTINGS.” 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Sources oF Enouisn History. Arranged and 
edited by Charles W. Colby. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 
Proressor Coxsy, of M‘Gill University, Montreal, has com. 
piled (with praiseworthy diligence) a volume of extracts illus- 
trative of English history. Care has been taken to keep both 
“passages and comment within the compass of boys sixteen 
years old. They may meet with a certain number of unfamiliar 
allusions, but few which a glance at the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’ will not clear up.” Professor Colby’s first extract 
is taken from Czsar, his last from “ Glegg’s Life” of the great 
Duke of Wellington. Among the many interesting passages 
which the book contains, we may mention specially two of 
Queen Elizabeth’s speeches (pp. 158-162), and “ The Character 
(1673) of a Coffee House” (p. 208). Professor Colby’s short 
introductions to the extracts are often of value, although they 
are somewhat spoiled by his slovenly style of writing. There 
are, in all, one hundred and seventeen extracts (or sets of 
extracts), and their numbered headings are distinctive and good. 
A clear “contents” table is prefixed to them, and the volume is 
also indexed in full at the end. _ Each left-hand page is headed 
with the name of king, queen, or commonwealth; each right- 
hand page is headed with the subject of an extract. Professor 
Colby deserves high praise for attending to tiiese details, which 

honourably distinguish his instructive compilation. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


Tue Farry Tatzs or Hans Curistran ANDERSEN. Illustrated by 
- Helen Stratton. London: George Newnes, Ltd. 
To take up the sumptuous edition of Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
with which Messrs. Newnes (by arrangement with Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co.) have provided the buyers of 
children’s books, is to be reminded of the indirect importance 
of Andersen’s tales to the development of English literature 
during the last quarter of a century. It would be interesting 
indeed to know how many of our writers of poetic prose, now 
middle-aged men and women, owed their first impulses towards 
a literary way of looking at life and nature to Hans Christian 
Andersen. And is it generally recognised that much of con- 
temporary sympathy with the poor and the afflicted is due to the 
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seeds sown by Andersen’s tales in the hearts of the children of 
twenty or thirty years ago? Long may it be before the great 
magician, the poor shoemaker’s son, loses his hold upon the 
English nursery ; from Andersen our children may learn lessons 
which the comic and the startling “ picture-books ” cannot teach. 
The present edition of the Tales contains more than four hundred 
illustrations, by Miss Helen Stratton, which have the merit of 
being full of detail; intelligent children desire to make little 
discoveries in “pictures,” and do not like to be put off with 
broadly-handled sketches. Miss Stratton’s crowd is a crowd, 
not two persons and a few seratches ; her “ Moon Saw” clearly- 
defined figures and landscapes, not vague light and shade; 
therefore she will be beloved of nurseries. The type of the 
volume is large and clear, and the binding is attractive. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ANDALUSIA contains perhaps the finest scenery in Spain, and 

without doubt some of the most interesting cities. This is just 

the time to visit it, for when the summer is in full sway the 
heat is intolerable. The finest Moorish monuments in the 

Peninsula are at Granada and Cordova, and the most stately 

churehes at Seville and Malaga. The more knowledge a man 

earries to Spain of art and architecture, history and literature, 
the more enjoyable will be his visit, for at every turn in the 
kingdom of Andalusia at least the rich spoils and romantic 
associations of the past are there to arrest attention or captivate 
fancy. Seville, Granada, Cordova are magical cities, filled with 
glorious monuments of barbaric splendour, built by the Moors 
during an ascendency of seven centuries. Mr. Lomas has just 
revised the eleventh edition of Black’s “ Guide to Spain.” He 
made a prolonged tour within the Jast twelve months ~~ 
the Peninsula, and as it coincided with a great crisis in the 
national life, it is interesting to hear the opinions of so com- 
petent an observer, after penetrating not merely into the high- 
ways but the byways of Spain. “ Not only did I find everywhere 
a population bearing itself well under adversity, when no 
delusions could be entertained as to the ultimate issue of an 
unequal struggle ; not only was I met uniformly with courtesy 
and helpfulness, but I failed to see any retrogression in 
the way of improvement and consolidation upon which Spain 
entered with its present ruling dynasty; and-—perhaps the 
most important point of all—I marked a wide increase in 
the (not always steady) devotion of the people to the 
principles of monarchieal government.” The changes which 
have taken place during the last four years in Spain are 
described in these pages as enormous, but in an artistic sense 
Mr. Lomas is forced to admit they are not always for the better, 
though they make for the comfort of those who do not care to 
travel except under more or less luxuriant conditions. A net- 
work of railways is rapidly extending over Spain, and an iron 
road now links all the chief cities, and rans through the most 
picturesque provinces. Level and good roads are found in the 
north-west of Spain, and cyclists are beginning to find their way 
along them ; but in other parts of the country the sure-footed 
mule, able to climb rough bridle roads, is almost a necessity. 

Young artists who have to make their way in the world, and to 

whom economy is a great object, often refrain from a journey to 

this land of art from fear of the expenses of travelling. This 
consideration should not deter them. Let them travel two 
or three together, learn a few of the most useful phrases in 

Spanish; they can go second class by steamers from England 

to Cadiz. There if they wish to see the scenery at leisure they 

will purchase at £20 apiece beasts which will be sold afterwards at 
£15, and by roughing it a little they will be able to live for four 
shillings a day. Mr. Lomas contends that the climate of Spain 
is superior in all respects to that of Italy, being more southern, 
more sheltered from the north winds by the elevated Sierras 
running east and west, and possessing # more bracing, genial 
atmosphere. People who want a climate like that of Nice or 

* O’Suea’s GurpE To Spain asp PortuGat. Edited by John Lomas, 
Eleventh Edition. London: Adam & Charles Black. 

Tue Works or SHAKESPEARE, Fdited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. Vols. I. toTV. (The Eversley Edition.) 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

* Hamiet’’ anp Tne Mercuant or Ventce.”” (The Chiswick 
Shakespear.) Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by John 
Denp’.. Illustrated. London: George Bell & Sons. 

Ture..2-Maxers, By William Roscoe Thayer. Boston and New York: 
Mifflin & Co. 

Lyrical PorMs or ALFreD, Lorp Tennyson. Selected and Annotated by 
Francis T, Palgrave. (Golden Treasury Series.) London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 

OttveR CROMWELL, THE Hero or Puritan Encranp. By H. G. 
Groser. (Splendid Lives Series.) Illustrated. London: The 
Sunday School Union. 

Tus Cuurncu anp Reatm. By the Rev. C. E. Brooke,M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 

THe “ Epwa Lyatx”’ Brrtapay-Boox. Portrait. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 

InTERLUDES. (Third Series.) By Horace Smith. London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Orrictan Guipk To THE Lonpoy, BricuTon anp Soutn Coast 
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Florence will find it at Alicante or Valentia. If they want the 
same sort of atmospheric surroundings that exist at Pau or 
Areachon, then let them try Vigo or Barcelona. We need 
searcely add that this guide—it covers Portugal as well as 
Spain—contains many excellent maps and plans, as well as 
detailed and thoroughly practical descriptions of cathedrals, 
picture galleries, libraries, and a thousand and one other points 
of interest. 

Messrs. Macmillan have been well advised to add to their 
popular Eversley series of English classics a new and scholarly 
edition of the “ Works of Shakespeare,” which they intend to 
complete in ten volumes, four of which have already appeared. 
Let us add at once that they have done excellently well in 
making Dr. Herford, who holds the chair of English Titesitere 
in the University College, Aberystwith, responsible in the critical 
sense for this new departure. The Eversley Shakespeare is 
avowedly intended for the cultivated rather than the learned 
reader, though professed experts in the Elizabethan drama will 
be ill-advised if such modesty of aim should lead them to neglect 
this handy, and in every sense admirable, issue. Dr. Herford is 
far too capable and independent ever to surrender the right of 
private judgment, but the text of this edition is founded in the 
main on that of the Cambridge and Globe Shakespeares, As for the 
rest, “textual notes as a rule are limited to the two purposes of 
specifying important departures from the old text and where the 
old texts are ineorrigibly corrupt of indicating the least unlikely 
conjectures.” Dr, Herford etene that he has sought to smooth 
the reader's path without insulting his intelligence, and the pithy 
aids to interpretation which he has placed at the foot of each 
page tackle real difficulties with luminous incisiveness, Questions 
concerning the literary history, date, sources, and structure are 
discussed in a separate introduction to each play, and everywhere 
the attempt is made to trace the development of Shakespeare's 
mind and art.—We have also received the opening volumes of 
“The Chiswick Shakespeare "—Hamlet and The Merchant 
of Venice—edited, with an introduction and notes, by Mr. John 
Dennis, and illustrated by Mr. Byam Shaw, though, in our 
judgment, with small suecess. Mr. Dennis evidently appeals to 
young students in these dainty little volumes, but we confess 
that we find little that is distinctive in his comments on the 
plays, nor, in truth, can we discover much reason for an edition 
which strikes us at best as a poor imitation of the ‘‘ Temple 
Shakespeare.” 

“ Throne-Makers ” is the pretentious title which Mr. Roscoe 
Thayer gives to a sheaf of rhetorical appreciations of Bismarck, 
Napoleon III., Kossuth, and Garibaldi — magazine articles, 
apparently, which poe | mer.t the permanence of a volume 
—the closing pages of which contain pen-and-ink portraits of 
Giordano Bruno, Tintoret, Thomas Carlyle, and—marvellous to 
relate— William Cullen Bryant, the latter a eulogy manufactured 
for home consumption on the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Thayer has given us a windy, irritating book, full of cheap 
sentiment and much brave marshalling of gaily-decked truisms. 

Brief allusion is all that seems requisite, so far as a number 
of small volumes are concerned. There has just been added to 
the new and cheap re-issue of the Golden Treasury Series 
“ The Lyrical Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” with annota- 
tions by the late Professor Pa'grave, of Oxford, one of the 
closest friends, as well as one of the keenest critics, of the late 
Poet Laureate.—Mr. Horace Groser, who is favourably known 
as a writer of books for boys, has just compiled a short sketch 
of *‘ Oliver Cromwell” for young hero-worshippers, There are 
portraits and other pictures in a monograph which seeks to do 
justice alike to the lofty character and epoch-making achieve- 
ments of the greatest and most militant of the Puritans.—If 
anybody wants a short and easy view of the sacerdotal assump- 
tions of the High Church Party, let him read “ This Church 
and Realm,” a volume which professes to examine what its 
author calls some difficulties of the day. It consists of a series 
of lectures on canonical obedience, the ornaments rubric, the 
eastward position, vestments, incense and reservation of the 
Sacrament. The writer is the Rev. C. E. Brooke, Vicar of 
St. John’s, Kennington, and what he chiefly shows is how deep 
and impassable is the gulf between a common-sense interpreta- 
tion of the Christian religion and the occult mysteries of 
sacerdotalism.—-* The ‘ Edna Lyall’ Birthday Book ” is a title 
which explains itself. We were under the impression that the 
demand bor such elegant extracts had been already gluited, but 
it seems we are mistaken. We all respect the author of 
“Donovan” and “ We Two.” If young ladies must write their 
names in each other’s birthday-book under more or less appro- 
— quotations, it is a pity that they have not the sense to 

eep to the classics.— We have received the third series of Mr. 
Horace Smith’s “ Interludes,” a slim volume containing what its 
author well describes as a farrago of verses—not unmarked, 
however, by pleasant humour, one or two essays, and an old- 
fashioned ghoststory. The little book is written with brains.— 
“ The Official Guide to the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway ” proves to be a lavishly-illustrated volume, filled with 
deseriptive notes about watering-places which are near and dear 
to London. The closing pages carry us—vid Newhaven and 
Dieppe, of course—to Paris. As a satchel companion the book 
has merits. 





